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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
No. 17. 
EpinsureH, October 1, 1852. 


Dear M——-: I left Belfast on the evening 
of the 23d of Septentber, with my friends, Mr. 
and Miss N-—, for a short tour in Scotland. 
We landed at Ardrossan, a port of no particu- 
lar note, and from thence took the railway to 
Ayr. This last is a fine, flourishing town, but 
aside from the “twa brigs,” containing no ob- 
jects of peculiar interest as associated with 
Burns. Here we took a droskey, and drove 
over to the old parish of Alloway. I cannot 
tell you how sadly I missed you from my side, 
my dear M , when approaching, with the 
true spirit of a pilgrim, the birth-place of that 
noble poet of Love and Nature, whose sweetest 
songs | had learned from your lips, almost with 
my cradle-hymns. AsI gazed around on the 
scenes once dear and familiar to his eyes, my 
heart, if not all a-glow with its earliest poetic en- 
thusiasm, acknowledged a deep sympathy for, 
and did honor to, him who, while his soul was 
lifted into the divine air of poesy, withdrew not 
his heart from his fellows—who shared humbly 
in their humble fortunes, and felt intensel 
their simple joys and bitter sorrows—who, wit 
all his faults, was honest and ‘manly, with all 
his wants and poverty, proud and free, and 
nobly independent—who, amid all his follies 
and errors, acknowledged God and reverenced 
purity. 

The cottage in which Burns was born, and 
which his father built, was originally what is 
here called a “clay bigging,” consisting only 
of two small apartments on the ground floor— 
a kitchen and sitting-room. The kitchen has 
a recess for a bed, and here the poet first open- 
ed his bewildered baby eyes on a most unge- 
nial world. This rocm, it is supposed, was the 
scene of “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” I 
was somewhat disappointed to find this cot- 
tage standing on the road, and that it had 
been built on to, and whitewashed out of all 
character and venerableness. It is now occu- 
pied as an ale-house, which beseemeth it little 
as the scene of the beautiful religious poem 
above named. A few rods from the door stands 
the “auld haunted kirk,” through one of whose 
windows luckless Tam O’Shanter took his 
daring observation of Old Nick and the witches, 
“as they appeared when enjoying themselves.” 
This is a picturesque, roofless, rafterless edifice, 
in a good state of preservation. In the pleas- 
ant old church-yard rests the father of the 
poet, beneath the tombstone erected and in- 
scribed by one whose days should have been 
“long in the land” according to the promise, 
for Burns truly honored his father and his 
mother. 

From the kirk we went to the monument, 
which stands on the summit of the eastern 
bank of the Doon, and near to the “auld brig,” 
on the “key-stone” of which poor Tam O’- 
Shanter was delivered from his weird pursuers, 
and his gray mare “ Meggie” met with a loss 
irreparable. This monument, of which the 
prints give you a very good idea, is of graceful 
proportions and a graceful style of architecture. 
The grounds about it, though small in extent, 
are admirably kept, shaded with fine shrub- 
bery, and made more beautiful by hosts of rare 
and lovely flowers. There seemed to me some- 
thing peculiarly and touchingly fitting in thus 
surrounding an edifice, sacred to the genius of 
Burns, with the leafy haunts of the birds he 
loved, in whose songs alone would his tuneful 
memory live, and with the sweetness and 
brightness of flowers, from whose glowing 
hearts he would have drawn deep meanings of 
love and pure breathings of passion, or on 
whose frail, fragrant leaves he would have read 
holy Sabbath truths, lessons of modesty and 
meekness, and teachings of the wondrous wis- 
dom of Him who planted the daisy on the lone- 
ly hillside, and the poet in a weary world— 
the one to delight the eyes, the other to charm 
and cheer the souls, of his creatures. 

Within the monument, we saw that most 
touching relic of Burns, the Bible which he 
gave to “ Highland Mary” at their solemn be- 
trothal. It is in two volumes. On the fly-leaf 
of the first, in the hang writing of the poet, is 
the text, “And ye shall not swear by my name 
falsely: I am the Lord.” In the second, “Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths.” In both volumes 
is the name of Burns, with his Mason’s mark, 
and in one is a lock of Mary’s own beautiful 
golden hair—a soft, glossy curl, which in that 
last tender parting may have been smoothed 
down by the caressing hand, may have waved 
in the breath, or lain against the breast of 
the poet-lover. 

The view from the summit of the monument 
is exceeding beautiful and interesting, embra- 
cing as it does many of the scenes of the life 
and song of Burns. The scenery of Ayr is not 
grand, surely, nor strikingly picturesque ; but 
this view is lovely, quiet, and pleasant, beyond 
description—truly a smiling {asitieohipa. Per- 

haps something was owing to the rich sunshine 
and soft air of the day, and more to the won- 
drous charm of association ; but I never remem- 
ber to have felt a more exquisite sense of 
beauty, a delight more deep and delicious, 
though shadowed with sad and regretful mem- 
ories, than while sitting, or strolling on the 
lovely banks of the Doon, half cheated by ex- 
cited fancy with the hope that I might see the 
rustic poet leaning over the picturesque “ auld 
brig,” following with his great, dark, dreamy 
eyes, the windings of the stream below, or, 
with glowing face upraised, revelling in the 
clear deep blue, and fair floating clouds above ; 
or, perchance, walking slowly on the shore, 
coming down from the pleasant “Braes 0’ Bal- 
lochmyle,” musing, with folded arms and 
drooping head, on “the bonnie lass” who had 
there unconsciously strayed across the path of 

a poet, and chanced upon immortality. The 

Doon seemed to roll by with the melodious flow 
of his song—now with the impetuous sweep of 
passion ; now with the fine sparkle of pleasant 
wit; now under the solemn shadows of sorrow ; 
now out into the clear sunlight of exultant joy ; 
now with the soft gurgle and, silver trickling 
of love’s light measures; now with the low, 
deep murmur of devotion. As 1 lingered the 
countless snatches of the poet’s songs, an 
stanza after stanza of long-forgotten poems, 
sprang to my lips; rare thoughts, the sweet, 
fresh flowers of his genius seemed suddenly to 
blossom out from ali the hidden nooks and still 
shaded places of memory, and the fair children 
of his fancy, who had sung themselves to slee 
in my heart long ago, stirred, awoke, an 
smiled into my face again. 

Happily for me, my companions fully under- 

, cae aym ‘thized with m co Bewarl 

little was said, that much might be felt. One 
sung— 
“Ye banks and braes 0’ bonnie Doon ;”” 

and whether it was that his voice, in its deep, 

pathetic tones, was peculiarly suited to the 

mournful words and air, or that the scene 
itself mingled its melodious toy St Mtge ge 

nging, I know not; but never be I 

been e6 aifected by thewong. 

On our way back to Ayr, we called to see 
raid and niooes of Burné—Mrs, Beggs and 


where all who seek her with a respectful inter- 
est, receive a courteous and cordial welcome. 
Mrs. Beggs is now about eighty years of age, 
but looks scarcely above sixty, and shows more 
than the remains of remarkable beauty. Her 
smile could hardly have been sweeter, or her 
eyes finer, at twenty. Her sight, hearing, and 
memory, seem unimpaired; her manners are 
graceful, modest, and ladylike, and she con- 
verses with rare intelligence and animation, 
speaking with a slight, sweet Scottish accent. 

er likeness to Naysmith’s portrait of her 
brother is very marked—her eyes are peculiar- 
ly like the idea we have of his, both by pictures 
and description—large, dark, lustrous, and 
changing. Those eyes shone with new brightness 
as I told her of our love for the memory of her 
beloved brother, our sympathy in his sorrows, 
and our honor for his free and manly spirit— 
when | told her that the New World, as the 
Old, bowed to the mastery of his genius, and 
were swayed to smiles or tears by the won- 
drous witchery of his song. But when I spoke 
my admiration of the monument, and said, 
“What a joy it would Have been to him, could 
he have foreseen such noble recognitions of his 
greatness!” she smiled mournfully, and shook 
her head, saying, “ Ah, madam, in his proudest 
moments, my poor brother never dreamed of 
such a thing;” then added that his death 
chamber was darkened and his death agony 
deepened by want and care, and tormring fears 
for the dear ones he was to leave., I was re- 
minded by her words of the expression of an 
old Scotch dame, in our country, on hearing of 
the completion of this monument: “ Puir Rob ; 
he asked for bread, and now they gie him a 
stane.” 

Mrs. Beggs says that Naysmith’s portrait of 
her brother is the best, but that no picture 
could have done full justice to the kindling and 
varying expression of his face. In her daugh- 
ters, who are pleasant and interesting women, 
you can trace a strong family resemblance to 
the poet. The three sons of Burns are yet liv- 
ing—two are in the army, and one has a situ- 
ation under Government at Dumfries. All 
three are widowers. When I saw her, Mrs. 
Beggs was expecting daily the two youngest, the 
soldiers, who as often as possible visit Ayr, and 
cherish as tenderly as proudly the memory of 
their father. 

It was with deep emotion that I parted from 
this gentle and large-hearted woman, in whose 
kindred and likeness to the glorious peasant 
I almost felt that I had seen him, heard his 
voice with all its searching sweetness, and had 
my soul sounded by the deep divinings of his 
eyes. It seems, indeed, a blessed thing, that 
after the sorrow which darkened her youth, 
the beholding the pride of her house sink into 
the grave in his prime, broken-hearted by the 
neglect of friends, the contempt and cruelty of 
foes, by care and poverty, and, bitterest of all, 
by a weary weight of self-reproach—that she 
has lived to see his children happy and pros- 
perous—his birth-place and his grave counted 
among the world’s pilgrim shrines—to be her- 
self honored and beloved for his sake, and to 
sun her chilled age in the noontide of his glory. 

From Ayr, we took the railway to Glasgow, 
which place we did not reach till after dark. 
In the morning we rose early, took a carriage, 
and drove to the Cathedral, to which we were 
so fortunate as to gain admittance, even at that 
unusual hour. This is a eommandingly situ- 
ated, vast, and gloomy edifice, chiefly remark- 
able as the only Cathedral in Scotland spared 
by Knox and his compeers at the time of the 
reformation. It is more massive than beauti- 
ful, but has a certain heavy grandeur about it, 
that, seen as we saw it, in the chill and gray- 
ness of the early morning, oppresses one too 
painful degree. In the extensive, dark, damp, 
and melancholy crypts beneath this Cathedral, 
is laid the scene of a meeting between Francis 
Osbaldiston and the Macgregor, in Scott’s “ Rob 
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Un a height back of the Cathedral is the 
Glasgow Necropolis, containing some fine mon- 
umental sculptures, particularly conspicuous 
among which is a statue of John Knox. 

Glasgow, for a manufacturing town, makes 
a very handsome appearance. Many of the 
public buildings are of a fine style of architev- 
ture: and the planted squares, those fresh 
breathing-places off the crowded business 
streets, are truly beautiful. In Waverley square 
stands a noble column, crowned with a grand 
statue of Scott. 

About eight o’clock, we took the steamer to 
go up the Clyde, Loch Long, and Loch Goil. 
The air was fresh, and somewhat tod keen, but 
the sunlight was brilliant, and we greatly enjoy- 
ed the trip. The first object of particular inter- 
est which we passed, was the grand, old, rock- 
seated Castle of Dumbarton, tamous from the 
earliest periods of Scottish history, and most 
sadly memorable as the scene of the betrayal 
of Wallace by the “fause Monteith.” 

It was not until we had passed up Loch Long 
into Loch Goil that the true Highland scenery 
began to open upon us in its surpassing loveli- 
ness and rugged grandeur. The shores of 
Loch Goil are rough, barren, and precipitous, 
but now and then we passed green sheltered 
nooks and dark glens of indescribable beauty. 
I grew more and more silent and unconscious 
of my immediate surroundings, for my very 
soul seemed to have gone from me, to revel 
abroad in the wide, varied, enchanting scene. 
At Loch Goil-head, we took outside seats on 
the stage-coach, to drive through ([ beg your 
pardon, but I give the name as it was given to 
me) “ Big Hell Glen” to Inverary, on Loch 
Fyne. 

Our driver on this occasion proved to be a 
decided character, having a rich comic iumor 
of his own, a good memory, a fine voice, and 
admirable powers of mimicry. He told a story 
well, and recited’ poetry like a tragedian. At- 
ter informing us that Loch Goil-head was the 
scene of Campbell’s fine ballad of “ Lord Ul- 
lin’s Datighter,” he recited the poem very effect- 
ively, though when he came to the passage— 


“ One lovely hand was stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover,” 


he took the liberty of making a slight change 
in the text, his version heing— 

‘One lovely hand was stretched for aid, 

And ye may a’ guess where was th’ ither.” 

This glen, of name unholy, is one of the most 
beautiful passes [ ever beheld—a wild, winding, 
shadowy, magnificent place. Verily, indeed, 
oh, Juliet, “What’s in a name?” To me it 
certainly seemed, on that lovely day, that 
“Nickie-Ben,” in annexing this mountain pass, 
had imprudently laid claim to a choice bit of 
heaven’s own territory. 

Inverary is a very small village, but we found 
there a nice, well-ordered hotel, where we were 
exceedingly comfortable—a far better inn, sure- 
ly, than the one at this place, on which Burns 
perpetrated this witty and wicked epigram: 

“ Whoe’er he be who sojourns here, 
I pity much his case, 

Unless he come to wait upon 
The lord, their god, his Grace.” 

The Duke of Argyle’s castle and grounds 
are now, as then, the chief features of the place, 
after the scenery, which is peapoe eo very beau- 
tiful. It is truly a princely residence in site 
and ana oad h. the castle itself is 
built neither in a style of feudal grandeur nor 
modern elegance. After dinner, we visited the 
Castle, took a stroll through the moar 8 
and ascended a hill nearly eight hun feet 
high—in all, a walk of over five miles. The 
next morning proved stormy, and we were 
obli to post in a close carriage round the 
head of Loch Fyne, through Glen Croe, past 
the head of Loch g to Tarbet, on Loch 
Lomond. The weather cleared up so that we 
were able to have alittle stroll by the lake in 
the evening; and the next morning, which was 
clear and bright, we walked before breakfast 
over to Loch Long, where we took a drive along 
the shore in a peculiar, indescribable vehicle, 


Ff of and we were on the shady side 
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of theloch, or this drive along a most picturesque 
liner nay sme light lightful 
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So perfectly benumbed did we become, that we 
were only too happy to resign our state, descend 
from our “dog-cart,” and do the last two miles 
on foot, cheerily inspired by thoughts of the 
glowing fire and the hot breakfast which await- 
ed us at the pleasant inn at Tarbet. 

After breakfast, we had a pleasant row over 
to Rowardennon Inn, from whence we were to 
make the ascent of Ben Lomond. Of this 
memorable ascent, and other delights and ad- 
ventures, I will discourse in my next. For the 
present, adieu. As ever, yours, 

5 Grace GREENWOOD. 


For the National Era. 
THE AUTUMN WIND. 


A mournful sound hath the autumn wind, 
As it moveth the fading trees, 
And seattereth in silence on the ground 
Their dried and withered leaves, 
And blighteth the few pale flowers that may stay, 
To smile on the year as it passeth away. 


A mournful sound hath the autumn wind; 
It telleth of change and decay ; 
Of the hopes of youth, that clustered round, 
Now dimmed and passing away ; 
And it singeth a requiem too sad to hear, 
Over the golden hours of a fleeting year. 


A mournful sound hath the autumn wind, 
To the heart that is sad and lone; 
It beareth a voice on whispering wings, 
Like a spirit’s gentlest tone ; 
And the gushing tear from its fountain oft springs, 
That the joys of earth are such transient things. 


A mournful sound hath the autumn wind; 
Yet I love to list to its wail, 
Till the spirit is chastened with holy thoughts, 
And visions of hope that ne’er fail, 
And longeth for the land where no mournful sound, 
Of autumn’s wind, or a fading leaf, bo found. 


w». 


Burlington, October 12, 1852. 


For the National Era. 
FLETCHER’S STUDIES ON SLAVERY. 


Mr. Fletcher confidently brings his book 
forward as a complete refutation of Channing, 
Wayland, Barnes, and the whole host of Anti- 
Slavery writers. His friends are enthusiastic 
in his praise. “ Every chapter contains a prop- 
osition, and every proposition is demonstrated,” 
says one. Like the cronies of old John Wil- 
letts, they are convinced that “it would be hard 
to find any one willing to tackle” their cham- 
pion in argument. Occupying a different po- 
sition from that of these gentlemen, his efforts 
“jn that way” sound to me like a continued 
querulous reproach of Dame Nature for the 
scantiness of her endowments of him. He dis- 
plays more inventive than argumentative or 
expository talent. Indeed, Nature has amply 
atoned for her neglect in the particular no- 
ticed, by her lavishness in this. She has given 
him an active imagination, which carries him, 
at a flying leap, over obstacles that would put 
a complete stop to mere plodders in the path 
of reason. His progress sometimes is a con- 
tinued flight, without even a look at the 
ground. His theory of the mark of Cain, and 
the curse of Canaan, deserves to be published 
separately as a romance, though it is rather 
too extravagant for any but the lovers of the 
French school of fiction. I give a summary of 
its principal propositions: 1. The mark placed 
on Cain was a black skin. 2. Ham married 
a descendant of Cain, probably Naamah, the 
daughter -of Lamech. 3. The prediction of 
Noah applies to all of Ham’s family, as de- 
scendants of Cain. Of the first, Mr. Fletcher 
says: “The word translated mark is oth; it 
means a mark of a miraculous nature, where- 
by some future thing is of a certainty known, 
and may be something done or only said. 
Whatever it may have been, the object was to 
prevent him from being slain by any one meet- 
ing him, by its proclamation of the burden of 
the curses under which he labored. It was, 
therefore, absolutely the mark of sin, sealing 
upon bim and his race this secondary degree 
of slavery. The mark distinguished them as 
low and servile, as well as wicked, and hence 
its protective influence. 

“But, what was the mark of sin? What isit 
now, and what has it ever been? If one is 
accused of some vile offence, a little presump- 
tive evidence will make us say, it isa very dark 
crime; it makes him look very black. This 
figure, if it be one, now so often applied, is so 
strongly used in Scripture, and in fact by all 
in every age, that the idea seems well warrant- 
ed that the downward humiliating course of 
sin has a direct tendency, by the Divine law, 
to even physically degrade, perhaps blacken 
and disbeautify, the animal man.” Now, let us 
look at the plain scriptural account. Genesis, 
4th chapter, and 13th to 15th verses: “And 
Cain said unto the Lord, my punishmentis great- 
er than I can bear. Behold thou hast driven me 
out this day from the face of the earth, and 
from thy face shali I be hid, and | shall be 
a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth, and 
it shall come to pass that every one that find- 
eth-me shall slay me! And the Lord said unto 
him, therefore, whosoever slayeth Cain, ven- 
geance shall be taken on him sevenfold. And 
the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any one 
finding him should slay him.” Am I not jus- 
tified in saying that Mr. Fletcher dis = 
more inventive than expository talent. Hare, 
from the simple statement that a mrak was 
set upon Cain, to preserve him from a violent 
death, he has obtained the theory that it was 
“a proclamation of the burden of curses under 
which he labored,” to be transmitted to his 
posterity, “sealing upon them a secondary de- 
gree of slavery.” And where did he learn that 
degradation protects from violence? Is not the 
reverse well known to be the fact? Did the 
degradation of the Jews in Europe during the 
middle ages, a degradation often set forth by 
the peculiar garb enforced upon them by law, 

rotect them from violence, or does it now act 
in this way in Mahometan countries? But 
why need I go further, when our author him- 
self presents so signal a refutation of his own 
theory, in his attempt to degrade still lower 
an already degraded race? He then comes to 
the unioti of the sons of God with the daugh- 
ters of men. . 

Here, for a moment, he balks, for he finds 
that the sons of God (the children of Seth) saw 
the daughters of men, (the children of Cain,) 
that they were fair. He explains this by say- 
ing that “the word translated fair, merely 
means good, excellent, as the quality may exist 
in the mind of the person taking cognizance.” 
He certainly will not deny that it means they 
were very attractive to the sons of God. Now, 
is it not rather a singular idea, that a race of 
religious men should be seduced from their 
Divine allegiance by the charms ofnegro women. 
I mean no disrespect to the colored race, but I 
speak of them as they i 2 to me, and to 
white people generally. We sometimes see 
single instances of the infatuation his theory 
impli, but it is certainly very improbable that 
it should be general. He may say it is possi- 
ble, but he should remember that his theory is 
constructed altogether of probabilities, and an 
improbability is therefore fatal to it. 

he second proposition Mr. Fletcher finds 
so weak, that he attempts to support it with a 
special a o> fixes on Naamah as the wife 
of Ham. We shall firstremove the prop, though 
it does not come first in Mr. Fletcher’s arrange- 
ment, but the er generally reverses the 
pa wensy “SK “el ry evn “Let it be cee the 
8a) etcher,) that immediately precedin 
bccount of Been ge ap nee vanes which led 
to that judgment u e earth, we are. 
sented with the ae sols of the fom. 
ilies of Cain and Seth down to that period, and 
that these tables terminate with Ham in that 
of Seth, and in the female Naamah in that of 
Cain. Ham myn ys. are shat pinont 
a as far as: these ? 
~ocjeterernesers 
them like a person entering a friendly 
tory, but rather like = chief m: 
; em - 
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found |. 





sup to be haunted, in search of some par- 
ticular object. Carefully, averting his eyes 
from everything else, he snatches up the first 
object which bears any resemblance to what 
he is in search of, and rushes from the room. 
So with Mr. Fletcher in this instance ; he 
wishes a wife for Ham, of the family of Cain, 
and seizes on the first unmarried female of the 
race that he finds, without even asking the 
lady’s consent, or inquiring whether their ages 
will suit. It is al r & gratuitous assump- 
tion that the gen ical table of Cain’s race 
is brought down to the time of the flood. If 
he had examined the two tables, he would have 
found that, while in the family of Seth, Ham 
was the tenth from Adam, Naamabh, in tnat 
of Cain, was but the seventh, corresponding to 
Methuselah, who died before the flood, after 
living to the unparalleled age of nine hundred 
and sixty-nine. : 

“But,” asks Fletcher, “why are Naamah’s 
name and Gonenlogy mentioned, if she did not 
survive the flood? Does God tell us anything 
it is unnecessary for us to know?” I ask, why 
was she not more particularly mentioned, if she 
wast Why was the fact from which Mr. 
Fletcher derives such a solemn warning left 
altogether to Arabian myths and dubious 
coincidences? The mention of her is merely 
incidental! “ And the sister of Tubal Cain was 
Naamah.” To his second interrogatory,whether 
God tells us anything it is unnecessary for us 
to know, I answer, yes, most unhesitatingly, if 
the Bible is the word of God. Was it necessary 
that we should know that the brothers of 
Naamah were the inventors of musical inetru- 
ments, of the art of working metals, &c. ? 

But the Arabians have a legend about a 
race of degraded beings, the offspring of this 
Naamah and Aza—a word which means to 
grow hot, and is therefore a synonym for Ham. 
Well, that is easily accounted for. An Arabian 
poet wanted a heroine for his legend, and, to 
make it more mysterious, he takes a female 
before the flood, the one of whom the least is 
known, or, more probably, the legend was 
founded on an illicit amour of a subsequent 
female of the same name, who was afterward 
confounded with the daughter of Lamech. The 
application of the name Aza, signifying heat, 
to a party in such an affair, surely requires no 
other coincidence to explain it. All that can 
be found in this is, that Fletcher is not the 
first romancer who has selected Naamah for 
his heroine, and that he is a mere copyist of 
his oriental predecessor. But, finally on this 
point, the name Naamah is found commemo- 
rated among the descendants of Ham, who set- 
tled Canaan. The name of Naamah is derived, 
according to the usual opinion, from Naam, 
sweetness, pleasantness, merely by affixing the 
feminine termination Hay(b) to it—a most 
beautiful name, and one whose appropriateness, 
when applied to a female, every one can see. It 
is therefore no wonder that it should be used. 
But this does not suit Mr. Fletcher’s theory ; 
so he derives it, in a very roundabout way, so 
as to make it intimate distinctness, separation, 
referring to the isolated condition of her race 
caused by their color. But the first derivation 
is so much more simple and beautiful, that 
every one not married for life to Mr. Fletcher's 
theory must at once give it the preference. 
We come now to the general argument for the 
marraige of Ham with a déscendant of Cain: 
The first argument is, that the descendants of 
Ham are black; but, as I have shown the 
utter improbability of Cain’s race being black, 
it falls to the ground. I cannot but remark 
here how one probability gives birth to another 
throughout the whole of the theory. Cain was 

robably black. 
Teanais ants probably @ 80 in consequence 
of the marriage of their ancestor with a descend- 
ant of Cain. If Ham did marry one of Cain’s 
race, it is probable that this was the cause of 
the degradation of hs family, and soon through. 
an endless series of hypothetical generations. 
He then adduces the similarity of the names 
found among the descendants of Cain and 
Ham. In regard to this he says in one place, 
“We have heretofore remarked, that such 
names as are derived from Cain and. Naamah 
are never found in the holy books, except 
among and applied to the descendants of Ham. 
But there are some few instances of the appli- 
cation of these terms in the family of the 
Benjamites.” Even with this qualification, the 
assertion is palpably, ridiculously false. Cai- 
nan, the name of the grandson of Seth, is de- 
rived from Cain, with the simple addition of 
the common affix—Nan (N.) It is impossible 
to give the Hebrew letters in this article ; but 
any one who examines the origmal will bear 
me out in mysassertion, that ths is the only 
difference in the characters. Consequently, 
the names Kenaz, Kenite, &c., might just as 
well be derived from the name of Cainan, as 
from that of his grand uncle Cain. The 
names in the two genealogies of Seth and Cain 
are generally similar, as every reader of Gene- 
sis, with the exception of Mr. Fletcher, (if he 
is, or ever has been, a reader,) has noticed. 

We come now to the third head, the predic- 
tion of Noah. “And let us inquiré,” says our 
author, “where are we to find an adequate 
cause for the immediate degradation of an un- 
born race, unless we find it in intermarriage? 
His intermarriage, then, could have been with 
no other than the race of Cain. When Noah 
spoke to Ham, and said, “Cursed be Canaan,” 
he had no reference to any particular descend- 
ant of Ham, but included them all, as the race 
of Cain, and in reproof and disparagement to 
his son, reproaching the connection. Suppose, 
even at this day, a descendant of Japheth 
should choose to amalgamate with the negro, 
could not his father readily foretell the future 
destiny of the offspring—their standing among 
the rest of his family?” 

Here is another precious specimen of Mr. 
Fletcher’s inventive faculty. Let me inquire 
where he finds the immediate degradation of 
the children of Ham. Is it in the fact that 
the first great empires, Egypt and Assyria, 
were founded by them? Or to the other fact, 
that they led the march of civilization—that 
to the Egyptians and Phoenicians Greece owed 
her refinement? Athens was founded by a 
colony of Egyptians under Cecrops, and Thebes 
by Phoenicians, led by Cadmus, who introduced 
letters into Greece. Long did the Greek phi- 
losophers resort to Egypt as the fountain of 
wisdom—the wisdom of the Egyptians, in 
which Moses was learned. | 

It is quite evident, from the extract given 
above, that Mr. Fletcher does not suppose 
Noah to have spoken by inspiration, in uttering 
the curse upon Canaan, but that he was mere- 
ly declaring the natural effect of his son’s dis- 
graceful union. : 

But there is one portion of the passage which 
cannot be expleined in that way: “God shall 
enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem,” This absolutely requiring inspira- 
tion, destroys the necessity for supposing any 

viously iat | connection on the part of 
fan to account for his father’s prediction. 

Mr. Fletcher supposes the name Canaan to 
have been applied to Ham himeelf, on account 
of his connection with the family of Cain. But 
the names are very dissimilar, only one of the 
characters being the same in the Hebrew. The 
derivation of Cain, as a name, is given in the 
Genesis account of the birth of the es to 
whom it was first given. That of Canaan I 
give from the Lexicon of Gesenius, the distin- 
guished oriental scholar of y. He de- 
rives it from Cana, to be bo ) 
low, to be humble. It will be asked, how Ca- 
naan’s name came to be in such harmony with 
the prediction of the condition of his race. I 
answer, the name was given prebably, from 
some trivial circumstance atte 
but 
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“ But Canaan was the youngest son of Ham, 
and, therefore, very unlikely to be born at this 
time.” How is this known? He is mentioned 
last ; but so was Japheth among the sons of 
Noah, and yet he was older than Shem.— 
See Gen, x, 21. 

It is a favorite doctrine of Mr. Fletcher, that 
all matrimonial connection of the children of 
Shem or Japheth with those of Ham, has al- 
ways been a sin; yet Abraham made euch « 
connection, and God promised specially to bless 
its offspring. Moses married an Ethiopian 
woman, yet he was chosen to be leader of God’s 
favored people; and when Aaron and Miriam 
reviled him on account of it, the latter was 

unished with the leprosy. Mr. Fletcher labors, 
or some special purpose, to show that the 
black woman celebrated in the Song of Solo- 
mon was the mother of Rehoboam; and is so 
blind as not to notice that, according to this 
hypothesis, God chose one of the proscribed 
race of Ham to be an ancestress of the Mes- 
siah of the chosen Israel. Mr. Fletcher has a 
most Saturn-like propensity to devour the off- 
spring of his own brain. He quotes the find- 
ing of Moses, to prove that the Egyptians were 
black, and triumphantly asks—“ How could 
the princess so unhesitatingly pronounce in 
regard to the parentage of so young a child, 
unless there had been a difference in the 
color?” Yet he tells us, one or two pages fur- 
ther on, that there is no proof that either the 
kings of Egypt, or the nobility, were Hamites, 
the country having been conquered by the 
Shemites since the days of Abraham. To con- 
quer Egypt an army was required, and that no 
small one; so that there must have been a 
large number of the race of Shem in the land, 
and this idea is a death-blow to his former 
theory in regard to the reasons of Moses being 
at once recognised as a Hebrew child, on ac- 
count of his color. 

Mr. Fletcher’s array reminds one of the un- 
disciplined hordes of various nations, which the 
oriental monarchs are wont to lead to the field. 
There is no bond to keep them together, or 
make them act in concert. The enemy has 
only to sound an alarm, like Gideon at the 
camp of Midian, and at once “each man’s 
sword is set against his fellow,” and nothing is 
left for the assailants to do but to spoil the 
bodies of the slain. J. G. Hoop. 

West Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEADING EVENTS OF MR. WEBSTER’S LIFE. 


Daniel Webster, the youngest son of Ebene- 
zer and Abigail Webster, was born at Salis- 
bury, in New Hampshire, on the 18th of Janu- 
ary, 1782, the last year of the Revolutionary 
War. He was, therefore, aged seventy years, 
nine months, and six days, when he died. 

In May, 1796, ard in his 14th year, he was 
sent to the Exeter Academy, where he remain- 
ed only a few months. ; 

In February, 1797, and in his 15th year, he 
was sent to reside and study with the Rev. Sam- 
uel Hood, the minister of the neighboring town 
of Boscawen, where, for his board and tuition, 
his father paid $1 per week. ; 
In the fall of the same year he entered Dart- 

mouth College. 

In 1801 he completed his college course, and 
entered upon the study of law in the office of 
Mr. Thompson, a next door neighbor of his 
father, a respectable lawyer, and subsequently 
a Representative of New Hampshire in both 
Houses of Congress. 


Part of the year 1802 he spent in teaching 


ary of $1 a day, acting at the same time as ag- 
sistant to the Registe r of Deeds fdr the county: 

In September, 1802, he resumed his studies 
with Mr. Thompson, and remained with him 
18 months. 

In July, 1804, he took up his residence in 
Boston, and pursued his studies with Christo- 
pher Gore. 

In the spring of 1805, and in the 23d year of 
his age, Mr. Webster was admitted to practice 
in the Court of Common Pleas, of Suffolk coun- 
ty, Boston. The same year he opened a law 
office at Boscawen, near his father’s residence. 
In May, 1807, he was admitted as attorney 
and counsellor of the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire. 

In September, 1807, he removed to Ports- 
mouth, where he continued in the practice of 
the profession nine years. 

In June, 1808, he was married to Grace 
Fletcher, daughter of Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of 
Hopkinton, New Hampshire, by whom he had 
four children—Grace, Fletcher, Julia, and Ed- 
ward, of whom only Fletcher now survives. 
Grace died early; Edward was killed in the 
Mexican war ; alia married one of the Ap- 
pletons, of Boston, and died a few years since. 
June 10th, 1813, (an extra session,) he made 
his maiden speech, on moving a series of reso- 
lutions of inquiry relative to the Berlin and 
Milan decrees. 

During this Congressional term he spoke 
against the incorporation of a United States 
Bank, and in favor of increasing the navy. 
December, 1813—his house, library, furni- 
ture, and manuscripts, at Portsmouth, were 
destroyed by fire. 

August, 1814—re-elected to Congress. 
Takes his seat in the 14th Congress, Decem- 
ber, 1815. 

1816, opposed the tariff bill, and avowed the 
doctrine that a tariff for protection was uncon- 
stitutional. 

April 11—again spoke against a National 
Bank, and against any, participation of the 
Government in the management of such an in- 
stitution if incorporated. 

At the close of the first session, in August, 
1816, and ‘in the 34th year of his age, he re- 
moved his residence to Boston, Mass. 

March, 1818, argued the invalidity of the 
acts of the New Hampshire Legislature alter- 
ing the charter of Dartmouth College. 

* 1820, was a member of the Convention to 
revise the Constitution of Massachusetts, rep- 
resenting in part the city of Boston. 

December 22, 1820, and while a member of 
the Convention, he delivered his famous Plym- 
outh oration. 

Two or three years after, he was a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature for ten days. 
This, with his service in the Convention, covers 
the only part of his public life which was not 
connaseell with the National Government. 

In the autumn of 1822 was elected to repre- 
sent the town of Boston in the 18th Congress, 
which commenced its session December, 1823. 
19th January, 1824, he delivered his speech 
on the Greek question, and in favor of sending 
& commissioner to Greece. 

Same year he argued the case of Gibbons 
and Ogden before the Supreme Court, opposing 
the constitationality of the grant - the State 
of New York to the assignees of Fulton, of the 
exclusive right to navigate the rivers, harbors, 
and bays of New York. 

Same year he opposed the protection clauses 
in the tariff bill of 1824, and made a speech in 
opposition to Mr. Clay. 

n the fall of 1824 he was re-elected to the 
19th Congress, by a vote 4,990 out of 5,000 
votes cast, “the nearest approach to unanim- 
ity in a Congressional election,” Mr. Everett 
says, “that ever took place.” 
During this session he made his speech in 
favor of the Panama mission. 
1825, as Chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, he reported the act of the 3d March, 
1825, “more effectually to provide for the pun- 
ishment of pegs crimes against cuppieal te 
States, and for other purposes, 
have been drawn substantially by Justice Story. 
June 17th, 1825, he delivered his first Bun- 
ker Hill speech, on the occasion of laying the 
corner-stone of the monument. == 
August 2, 1826, he delivered his eulogy on 
Jefferson and Adams, whose deaths, by an im- 
pressive coincidence, had occurred on the 4th 
of July previous. x 
rane 1827, he was elected to the United 
States Honate by the Legislature of Mass. 
Near the close of this year, Mrs. Webster | 
died, while accompanying him on his way to 
. In 1828, made his first speech in favor of 
ion, on the. “Bill of Abominations,” as it 


an academy at Fryeburg, in Maine, on a sal- | P 


January 20th, 1830, made his first speech in 
reply to Hayne, of South Carolina, in the de- 
bate on a resolution offered by Senator Foot, 
of Connecticut. 

January 26th, 1830, made his celebrated 
speech in reply to Hayne, which Mr. Everett 
pronounces the most celebrated speech ever 
pronounced in Congress. 


Same year, we believe, married second time, 
Caroline Le Roy, daughter of Herman Le Roy, 
of New York city, by whom he has no issue. 
Mrs. Webster is still living. 

_ January 24th, 1832, spoke against confirm- 
ing the nomination of Martin Van Buren as 
Minister to England. 

Same year, supported a bill introduced by 
Senator Dallas, incorporating a National Bank. 

15th and 16th February, 1833, made his 
speech in opposition to Calhoun’s nullification 
resolutions, and in favor of General Jackson’s 
“ Force Bill.” 

In the recess of Congress in 1833, visited the 
Middle States, and made public speeches at 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo. 

At the next session opposed Mr. Clay’s Com- 
promise bill, providing for the gradual reduc- 
tion of all duties to one uniform rate of twenty 
per cent. 

7th May, 1834, addressed the Senate in ven- 
sure of General Jackson’s protest against the 
resolution of the Senate, expressing their dis- 
approbation of the removal of the Government 
deposites from the United States Bank. 

March, 1834, read a protest against the res- 
olution expunging from the records of the Sen- 
ate its expressions of disapprobation at the re- 
moval of the deposites. 

March, 1837, in response to an invitation 
from the merchants of New York, made a pub- 
lic speech at Niblo’s Saloon. 

At the extra session of Congress, called in 
September, opposed the Sub-Treasury bill. 

anuary, 1838, opposed a resolution offered 
by Mr. Calhoun, against the interference of 
Congress with slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, declaring that it would be a “direct and 
dangerous attack on the institutions of all the 
aga , States.” Also, a resolution offer- 
ed by Mr. Clay, as a substitute, declaring that 
such interference would be “a violation of the 
faith implied in the cessions by the States of 
Virginia and Maryland. a just cause of alarm 
to the people of the slaveholding States, and 
have a direct and inevitable tendency to dis- 
turb and endanger the Union ”—Mr. Webster 
taking ground that there was nothing in the 
act of cession, nothing in the Constitution, and 
nothing in the history of this or any other 
transaction, implying any limitation upon the 
power of Congress to exercise exclusive juris- 
diction over the ceded territory in all cases 
whatsoever. 

1839. In the spring, made a hasty tour 
through England, Scotland, and France. 

1840. Advocated the election of General 
Harrison. 

March, 1841. Appointed Secretary of State 
under President Harrison. 
April, 1841. Retained in office by John Ty- 
ler, acting President in place of General Har- 
rison. deceased. 
1842. Negotiates the treaty of Washington. 
1843. Resigns his seat in the Cabinet, and 
retires to Massachusetts. 
Sept. 22, 1843. Made a speech in defence 
of his administration as Secretary of State, at 
Faneuil Hall, Boston. 

Dec., 1845. Took his seat in the Senate in 
lace of Mr. Choate, resigned. 


1845~’6. Oppose tion of Texas, 
the Mexican war, Meg ae itensury bill, and 
the tariff bill of 1846. 
1847. In the spring made-a tour through 
some of the Southern States. His health pre- 
vented his going further than Savannah. 
1847. Opposed the ratification of the treaty 
of Mexico. + 
1848. Adyocated the election of General 
Taylor to the Presidency. 
7th Mareh, 1849, oats his speech in favor 
of the admission of California, New Mexico, 
and Utah, without the Jeffersonian Proviso. 
Same year, appointed a member of Mr. 
Clay’s Compromise Committee. 
Same year, appointed Secretary of State, by 
Mr. Fillmore, acting President, vice General 
Taylor, deceased. 
ay, 1851, made a tour through the State 
of New York, on occasion of celebrating the 
opening of the Erie Railroad. 
Died October 24, 1852. 

New York Evening Post. 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF MR. WEBSTER. 


We gather from the Boston papers and the 
telegraphic despatches to journals of this city, 
such incidents of the death of Mr. Webster as 
the event makes generally interesting. Our 
information of Saturday left our readers ap- 
prised that his disease had taken a fatal turn, 
and that his departure might be momentarily 
looked for. He was calm and collected during 
the day, conversing, at the intervals of pain, 
with his physician and those of his friends who 
were around his bed. At six o’clock it was 
distinctly announced to him that his end was 
near. He received the intimation without emo- 
tion, and desired that the female members of 
his range | might be called into the room. 

Mrs. Webster, Mrs. Fletcher Webster, Mrs. 
J. W. Paige, and Miss Downs, of New York, 
entered, when to each, calling them individu- 
ally by name, he addressed a few words of fare- 
well and religious consolation. 

Next, the male members of his family, and 
the personal friends who were in the house, 
were summoned, viz: Fletcher Webster, (his 
only surviving =p heey A. Appleton, (his 
son-in-law,) J. W. Paige, Geo. T. Curtis, Ed- 
ward Curtis. of New York, Peter Harvey, and 
Charles Henry Thomas, of Marshfield, and 
Messrs. Geo. J. Abbott and W.C. Zantzinger, 
both of the State Department at Washington. 
Addressing each by name, he referred to his 
ange relations with them respectively, and one 
y one bade them an affectionate farewell. 
This was about half-past six. Mr. Peter Har- 
vey was then called, and the dying man said, 
“Harvey, I am not so sick but that I know 
you—I ani well enough to know you. I am 
well enough to love, and well enough to call 
down the richest of Heaven’s blessings upon 
you and yours. Harvey, don’t leave me till I 
am dead—don’t leave Marshfield till I am a 
dead man.” Then, as if speaking to himeelf, 
he is reported to have said: “On the 24th of 
October, all that is mortal of Daniel Webster 
will be no more.” 
He then prayed in his natural usual voice— 
strong, full, and clear—ending with “ Heaven- 
ly Father, forgive my sins, and receive me to 
thyself, through Christ Jesus.” 
‘At half-past seven o'clock, Dr. J. M. War- 
ren arrived from Boston, to relieve Dr. Jeffries, 
as the immediate medical attendant. Shortly 
after Mr. Webster conversed with Dr. Jeffries, 
who said he could do nothing more for him 
than to administer occasionally a sedative po- 
tion. “Then,” said Mr. Webster, “I am to 
lie here patiently till the end; if it be so, may 
it come soon.” 
Between ten and eleven o’clock, he repeated 
somewhat indistinctly the words, “ Poet, poet- 
ry—Gray, Gray.” d 
Mr. Fletcher Webster repeated the first line 
of the elegy—“The Curfew tolls the knell of 
parting day.” ; 
“That’s it, that’s it,” said Mr. Webster ; and 
the book was brought, and some stanzas read 
to him, which seemed to give him pleasure. 
From twelve o’clock till two there was much 
restlessness, but not much suffering ; the physi- 
cians were quite confident that there was no 
actual pain. 
A faintness occurred, which led them tothink 
that his death was at hand. While in this 
condition, some ions fell from him, in- 
icating the that his mind would remain 
to him completely until the last. 
He spoke of difficulty of the process of 
dying, when Dr. Jeffries re the verse : 

ah h I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no eyil, for thou 
art with me—thy rod! thy rod and thy staff, 
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the fact! That is what I want! 
thy rod! thy staff—thy staff!” 

The close was perfectly tranquil and easy, 
and occurred at precisely twenty-two minutes 
before three o’clock. 


Thy rod— 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 


Miss Hunt, a lady who is distinguished as a 
physician, and whose reputation as an advo- 
cate of the rights of her sex is not confin- 
ed to our own country, handed the following 
protest to our city Treasurer, yesterday, on 
paying her taxes. We recommend the paper 
to our readers, as containing a clear and forci- 
ble statement, which can more easily at- 
tacked with sneers than answered with argu- 
ments : 


To Frederick U. Tracy, Treasurer, and the As- 
sessors, and other Auihorities of the city of 
Boston, and the citizens generally : 

Harriot K. Hunt, physician, a native and 
permanent resident of the city of Boston, and 
for many years a tax-payer therein, in making 
pasar of her city taxes for the coming year, 
begs leave to protest against the injustice and 
inequality of levying taxes upon women, and 
at the same time refusing them any voice or 
vote in the imposition and expenditure of the 
same. The only classes of male persons re- 
quired to pay taxes, and not at the same time 
allowed the privilege of voting, are aliens and 
minors. The objection in the case of aliens is, 
their supposed want of interest in our institu 
tions, and knowledge of them. The objection 
in case of minors is, the want of sufficient un- 
derstanding. These objections certainly can- 
not apply to women, natives of the. city, all 
whose property and interests are here, and 
who have accumulated, by their own sagacity 
and industry, the very property on which they 
are taxed. But this is not all; the alien by 
going through the forms of naturalization, the 
minor on coming of age, obtain the right of 

voting; and so long as they continue to pay a 

mere poll-tax of a dollar and a half, they may 

continue to exercise it, though so ignorant as 
not to be able to sgn their names, or read the 
very votes they put into the ballot-boxes. Even 
drunkards, felons, idiots, or lunatics, if men, 
may still enjoy that right of voting, to which 
no woman, however large the amount of taxes 
she pays, however respectable her character 
or useful her life, can ever attain. Wherein, 
your remonstrant would inquire, is the justice, 
equality, or wisdom, of this? That the rights 
and interests of the female part of community 
are sometimes forgotten or disregarded, in con- 
sequence of their deprivation of political rights, 
is strikingly evinced, as appears to your re- 
monstrant, in the organization and adminis- 
tration of the city public schools. Though 
there are open, in this State and neighborhood, 
a great multitude of colleges and professional 
schools, for the education of boys and young 
men, yet the city has very properly provided 
two High Schools of its own, one Latin, the 
other English, at which the male graduates of 
the Grammar Schools may pursue their educa- 
tion still further at the public expense. And 
why is not a like provision made for the girls? 

Why is the public provision for their education 

stopped short, just as they have attained the 

age best fitted tor progress, and the prelimina- 
ry knowledge necessary to facilitate it, thus 
giving the advantage of superior culture to sez, 
not to mind? The fact that our colleges and 
professional schools are closed against females, 
of which your remonstrant has had personal 
and painful experience, having been im the 
year 1847, after twelve years of medical prac- 
tice in Boston, réfused permission to attend 
the lectures of Harvard Medical College, that 
fact would seem to furnish an additional rea- 
sok why the city should provide, at its own ex- 

nse, those means of superior education which, 

y supplying our girls with occupation and ob- 
jects of interest; would not only save them 
from lives of frivolity and emptiness, but which 
might open the way to many useful and lucra- 
tive pursuits, and so raise them above that de- 
grading dependence, so fruitful a source of fe- 
male misery. 
Reserving a more full exposition of the sub- 
ject to future occasions, your remonstrant, in 
paying her tax for the curyent year, begs leave 
to protest against the injustice and inequalities 
above pointed out. This is respectfully sub- 
mitted. Harriot K. Hunt. 

32 Green st., Boston, Oct. 18, 1852. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, 
writing from Pittsburgh, gives the annexed ac- 
count of the extent, progress, and character, of 
the great Baltimore and Ohio Railroad : 


From Baltimore, we took the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad to Fairmount, a village on the 
left bank of the Monongahela, about 90 miles 
south of Pittsburgh, and just 303 miles from 
Baltimore. For years this road had been com- 
pleted to Cumberland, 179 miles from Balti- 
more. Within a few weeks it has been opened 
to Fairmount. We found the scenery through 
which it passes, from Cumberland to Fair- 
mount, (some 124 miles,) to be remarkably fine. 
The road runs up the valley of the Potomac 
some 50 miles, then up the valley of Savage 
Creek; then it passes over to the “ Glades,” or 
intervening table lands; then it descends into 
the valley of the Cheat River, where there is 
some “ stupendous” scenery, and a tunnel of a 
mile in length; thence it passes over into Ty- 
gart’s Valley, which it descends to the point 
where the “Tygart’s Valley River” and the 
“South Branch” unite and form the Monon- 
gahela, a few miles above Fairmount Next 
year the road will be completed to Wheeling, 
some 76 miles from Fairmount—making its 
whole length, from Baltimore to the Ohio, 377 
miles. And certainly it will not be possible to 
find a road in the United States which passes 
through so much fine scenery. It will become 
one of the favorite routes from the East to the 
West. From Wheeling, a railroad communi- 
cation with Cincinnati will soon be completed. 
A branch from this road, commencing near 
“Fetterman’s,” 20 miles east of Fairmount, will 
soon be made to Parkersburg, on the Ohio, 
whence a railroad will be made to Cincinnati. 
This will, if Iam not mistaken, be the most 
direct, and consequently the shortest, route from 
New York to the “Queen of the West.” Noth- 
ing has so much astonished me as the number 
of railroads now rere fo the upper part of 
the “Great Valley””—in Western Pennsyivania, 
Western Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Illinois. | had no conception of their num- 
ber, or of the advanced state of several which 
are now making. It is indeed wonderful. 


Eeyrtiun Lecenps.—While walking along 
the banks of the river, we shot a small, beauti- 
ful bird, called siksak by the Arabs, concerning 
which the Egpytian peasants have a curious 
legend, pretending, that when the crocodile, in 
fine, calm, sunny days, ascends out of the river 
to sleep upon some sandy islet, this bird always 
keeps near, and if danger approach, takes care 
to awaken him by his sharp note. They add 
another particular, which, however fabulous it 
may be, has prevailed in Egypt from the age of 
Herodotus down to the present day ; and seems 
to be founded on the physical structure of the 
bird. The siksak, which is undoubtedly the 
trochilus of Herodotus, is armed at the point of 
each shoulder of the wings with a small sharp 
horn, like the talons of an eagle, the use of which 
the Arabs, with their habitual ingenuity, ex- 
plains as follows: The crocodile, they say, be- 
ing at times tormented by a noxious kind of 
vermin, which creep into his throat and suck 
his blood, lies down on the sand, and instinctive 
ly opens his mouth. The crocodile, forgetting 
the presence of his friend, sometimes closes his 
mouth and imprisons him, upon which the sik- 
sak, which is purposely armed for the oceasion, 
lifis up its wings, and pricking the tender sides 
of his throat with his sharp borns, quieter pre- 
cures itself a safe return to upper air. W hat- 
ever may be thought of this legend, it is very 
certain that the crocodile is rarely seen unat- 
tended by one or more of these birds,:which 
seem to approach him fearlessly, and to stand 








they comfort me.” ¥ 
Mr. Webster said immediately : “ The fact—. 
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Western Reserve, for the timely exposure of a 
dishonest device. We agree with them, that 
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Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. 

It will be seen that the price of the paper, 
single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber, whom they ebtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by their kindness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 


exchange several weeks before the election, 
that Democratic partisans were playing a sim- 
ilar trick, with the speeches of Mr. Giddings, 
to advance their interests : 

Mr. Giddings’s Preferences—A Detroit cor- 
respondent of the Milwaukie News says: 

“ Mr. Giddings, the Magnus Apollo of Free- 
Soildom, was here on Friday evening, and ad- 
dressed the ‘Free Democracy’ in the dining. 
room of the National Hotel. "The Democracy 
here were entirely satisfied with Mr. G.’s re. 
marks, and they hope he will visit whatever 
States there may be at the North where the 
scales are nicely suspended between Pierce and 
Scott. He is evidently convinced that ‘ Free 
Soil’ has had its day, and has the discrimina- 


In the pages of this volume the American 
reader will be able to look at his country 
through the cyes of an observant, a sensible, and 
liberal foreigner. The fair author seems to 
have moved in the religious circles, and has 
devoted particular attention to our religious 
and philanthropic institutions. Her introduc- 
tory remarks on the children of America are 
specially deserving of notice, and will furnish 
useful hints to parents. 


may be deemed most acceptable to the States 
to te represented in it. The chief objects of 
the Congress will be to adopt measures to im- 
prove the present system of agriculture ; to de- 
velop the resources and combine the energies 
of the slaveholding States, so as to increase 
their wealth, power, and dignity, as members 
of the Confederacy ; to fortify a public opinion 
within the borders of the slaveholding States, 
in antagonism to that without; to enfordée the 
rowing sentiment, that the children of the 
uth shall be reared and educated at home, 
instead of abroad ; to foster scientific pursuits, 
rumote the mechanic arts, and aid in estab- 
ishing a systen: of common schoots ; to assist 
in bringing the South in direct commercial in- 


way by the act of Emancipation. The power The masters will have parted with the attri- 
was omnipotent; its mandate could not be re- butes of masterdom before laying down its 
sisted. Here, the power of Emancipation re- symbols. Emancipation being their own act, 
sides alone in the country where Slavery exists, they will labor to adapt themselves to the new 
and whose social condition must be radically order of things, instead of overturning it, as 
affected by the act. It resides, too, in the Was the case in the West Indies. And they 
hands of those whose personal interests are in- will be more numerous than the freedmen, so 
volved vitally in its exercise. It is to be put that their example will operate as a moral re- 
forth by those whose education, habits, preju- straint upon them. These, too, will constitute 
dices, interests, are all adverse to its exercise. not an inferior class of laborers, but the main 
Among them is to grow up the Opinion that is body; so that they will be obliged to encoun- 
to set this power in motion. ter no such competition as that which weighs 
The work has no parallel among the Eman- ; down the few free colored people of the North. 


Newcastle, Lawrence County, Penn. 
Oct. 21, 1852. 

ANSWER BY THE EDITOR OF THE ERA. 
The terms of this letter towards the close 
are rather too peremptory to suit our taste, but 
waiving all objections on that score, we shall 
cheerfully answer, and prefer to answer public- 
ly. Happily, what we do in politics we are 
willing should be proclaimed upon the house- 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 





~ THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1852, 
. Locan AcENtTs —We have just addressed a 
private circular to those of our friends who 


Sometime before the election the following 
letter was addressed to us: 


‘Newcastie, Sept. 24, 1852. 


Revsen MEDLICALT; or, The Countryman. By M. 
W. Savage. New York: D. Appleton &Co. For 
sale by R. Farnham, Pa. avenue, corner 11th st., 
Washington, D. C. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































‘of power made by the States. Powers not 


have, by act or word, signified their willingness 
to act as local agents for the Era. The time 
for renewing our list generally, is approaching, 
and a large number of subscriptions will expire 
on the ist December. 

But they will please read the circular, and 
then act as their feelings shall dictate. 





ELECTION NEWS. 

The edition of our paper is so large that we 
are obliged to put it to press early. Of course, 
we shall be able to give our readers no intelli- 
gence of the results of the Presidential election 
till next week. We hope to have a good report 
from the Free Democracy. 


“CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 


The following admirable Speeches can be supplied 
by the publishers: 

Hon. Horace Mann’s Sreecu on the Institution 
of Slavery. Delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives, August 17, 1852. Twenty-four pages, Price, 
including postage, $3 per hundred. 

Hon. CHarRLes SuMNER’S SPEECH on the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, August 26, 1852. Thirty-two pages. Price, 
including postage, $3.20 per hundred. 

Hon. N.S. TowNsHEND’s Speecu on the Present 
Position of the Democratic Party. Dolivered in the 
House of Representatives, June 23, 1852. Eight 
pages. Price 75 cents per hundred, including post- 

e. 
Address BUELL & BLANCHARD, 

Washington, D. C. 


RELATIONS OF SLAVERY TO THE UNION AND 
THE STATES. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

“ Will the Era be so kind as to tell its read- 
ers— 

(1, Whether Slavery is constitutional in those 
States admitted into the Union since the or- 
ganization of the Federal Government. 

“2. If Slavery is to be protected under the 
plea of State Rights, what is the difference be- 
tween State Rights and State Wrongs? 
~ «3, How old is the cry of ‘No more Slave 
Territory?’ It seems to have been agitated 
as early as 1787. 

“4f-the Era hae published something specific 
on these questions already, please forward at 
my expense. Respectfully, 

The Federal Government is derivative, not 
original—is a Government of grants—of grants 


a 


granted by the States are reserved to them or 
to the People thereof, (in the language of the 
Constitution,) and would be reserved to them, 
were there no constitutional declaration of the 
kind. 

Under the Constitution, the States, new and 
old, hold the same relations to the Federal 
Government. It has no more power over one 
class than oyeg the other. 

The power to legislate for the creation, sup- 
port, or abolition of Slavery in the States, is 
not among the delegated powers of the Fede- 
ral Government. The attempt by this Gov- 
ernment at such legislation in any State, 
would be a usurpation. 

Mach depends upon a careful definition of 
words. ‘Js Slavery constitutional in those 
States admitted into the Union since the form- 
ation of the Federal Government?” What is 
meant by “constitutional?” If by it our cor- 
respondent mean, in virtue of, by the force of, 
with the formal sanction of, the Constitution, 
we answer that in such a sense, Slavery is not 
constitutional either in the old or new States— 
because the Constitution has not created, sus- 


tained, or formally sanctioned it in any of 


them. 

But, if by “constitutional,” he mean, without 
prohibition by the Constitution, we answer, Sla- 
yery then is constitutional in both old and new 
States. But we submit that this last definition 
is liable to great misconception and abuse. 

Slavery is a State institution, not a Federal 
one ; it is sectional, not national—it exists alone 
by virtue of State authority; it cannot exist or 
be maintained by United States authority. In 
other words, it is not constitutional in any of 
the States, in the sense of being created, sup- 
ported, or formaliy sanctioned, by the Federal 
Constitution. 

The second question of our correspondent 
seems to-imply discontent with the distribu- 
tion of powers between the States and the 
Federal Government, because State Rights are 
used to protect Slavery. Do we find fault with 
our treaties of commerce and amity with Eng- 
land and Spain, because they do not make pro- 
‘vision for the abolition .of Cuban Slavery and 
British Aristoeraey? These treaties respect 


National Rights ; but gre National Rights Na- 


tional Wronge, because they exclude us from 
interference with the local concerns of Eng- 


land and Spain, and these nations from inter. 


ference with our local concerns? 


“ How old is the ery of No more Slave Ter- 
As old as the Congress of the Con- 
federation, when it was the policy of all the 
States except South Carolina and Georgia, to 
meke ‘all territory belonging to the Confedera- 


ritory *” 


Dear Sin: You will pardon me for the lib- 
erty which I take in addressing you. But the 
importance of the subject must be my apology. 
To be brief, I will state that in this Congres- 
sional district we have three ,ersons nominated 
for Congress. Mr. Hubbard is the nominee of 
the Free Democracy ; Mr. Allison is the nomi- 
nee of the Whig party; and Mr. Trout the 
candidate of the Old Democracy. We-have no 
rospect of electing the candidate of the Free 
Deisssensy—thes contest between the others is 
doubtful. The candidate of the Old Democracy 
entertains opinions in accordance with Mr. 
Buchanan, and opposed to agitation. 
The object of this letter is to ascertain your 
opinion of Mr. Allison upon the subject. Do 
you consider him, from what you know of him, 
to be reliable upon the questions growing out 
of Slavery? Many of our friends here are de- 
sirous of throwing their votes for the man who 
would stand up for Freedom in the Halls of 
Congress. Mr. Allison professes to be opposed 
to the demands of Slavery, but I wish to know 
how he acted when in Congress. Please an- 
swer at your earliest convenience. Your letter 
shall be confidential, as I wish this to be so 
considered. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c., 
Dr. Bailey. Joun K. SwisHer. 


Knowing that Mr. Allison’s conduct in hisrep- 
resentative character, in relation to slavery, 
had been right, it was just to him, when ques- 
tioned upon that single point, to say so. We 
did say so in the following letter, in which we 
carefully refrained from interference with the 
politics of the District, and requested Mr. 
Swisher to show the letter to Mr. Hubbard, 
who, as we understood from him, was the Free 
Soil candidate : 
Copy of a letter in answer to Mr. Swisher’s letter. 
Wasuineron, D. C., Sept. 28, 1852. 
Dear Sir: You will please consider this con- 
fidential, with a single exception: You will 
oblige me by showing it, or sending it, to Mr. 
Hubbard. It is not for me to interfere in any 
way with the proceedings of the Free Democ- 
racy in your district—to counsel them on the 
subject of an independent nomination for Con- 
gress—to advise them to continue or withdraw 
Mr. Hubbard. I know nothing of the circum- 
stances of the district, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to express any opinion re- 
specting the policy they ought to pursue. 
Having thus guarded myself against miseon- 
struction, [ have no hesitation in ahewering 
your question. Mr. Allison, so far as the ques- 
tion of Slavery is concerned, has been loyal to 
the Anti-Slavery sentiment in his votes, direct 
and indirect, during the time he has been in 
Congress, and has manifested a steady opposi- 
tion “to the demands of Slavery ” in his repre- 
sentative character. 
Respectfully yours, 
Mr. John K. Swisher, 
Newcastle, Lawrence co., Pa. 


G. Batiey. 


for civilization, and consequently Christianity— 


tercourse with distant countries; and to ‘cul- 
tivate the aptitudes of the negro race for civil- 
ization, and consequently Christianity—so that 
by the time that slavery shall have fulfilled its 
beneficent mission in these States, a system 
may be authorized by the social condition of 
that race here, to relieve it from its present 
servitude, without sinking it to the condition 


of the free negroes of the North and West In- 
dies.’ ” 


“To cultivate the aptitudes of the negro race 


80 that, by the time Slavery shall have fulfilled 
its beneficent mission in these States, a system 
may be authorized by the social condition of that 
race here, to relieve it from its present servitude, 
without sinking it to the condition of the free 
negroes of the North and the West Indies; ”»— 
this is openly announced as one of the leading 
objects of the Southern Agricultural Congress. 
We are not disposed to quarrel about the par- 
ticular terms used. What interests and glad- 
dens us is, that in a call for a General Conven- 
tion, emanating from one of the most Pro-Sla- 
very States of the South, Slavery is publicly 
recognised as a temporary system, and Free- 
dom as the natural and permanent condition 
of the negro race, for which it is to be qualified 
by the cultivation of its aptitudes for civiliza- 
tion and Christianity: in short, Emancipation 
is openly avowed as an ultimate end. It is true, 
the call assumes that Slavery has a beneficent 
mission, and that it is a good, compared with 
such freedom as the blacks of the North and 
the West Indies enjoy: but these are errors 
that will be corrected, and do not change the 
fact that Emancipation, at some time, under 
some circumstances, is here openly proposed. 

We do not recollect that any such avowal 
has been made since the commencement of the 
present Anti-Slavery excitement. There have 
been local Anti-Slavery movements in Dela- 
ware and Kentucky, but no movements which 
indicated a disposition on the part of the South 
generally to contemplate Emancipation as an 
ultimate fact, to be brought about by system- 
atic effort. The position of the South bas been 
uniformly and entirely antagonistical to the 
views of Anti-Slavery men. It has admitted 
nothing, conceded nothing ; but contended for 
Slavery as if it were a system to be perpetuated 
indefinitely. Now it is openly admitted, in a 
public paper issuing in the heart of a State 
which lately, in its apparent zeal for Slavery, 
seemed willing to go all lengths against the 
Federal Government, that the institution is 
after all a transient one, and that provision 
should be made gradually for a new order of 





Our friends now know what we wrote and why 
we wrote, and they will permit us to say, that 
in the same circumstances, we should again 
act precisely in the same way. We did not 
“interfere” with their action, for we knew 
nothing of the peculiar condition of the Dis- 
trict; but, as the election is now over, we will 
say this—if Mr. Trout be, as he is represented, 
a Buchanan man, in his policy concerning sla- 
very, it is to be regretted that they did not 
take care to make the re-election of Mr. Alli- 
son certain. Pennsylvania in this Congress 
has four Representatives, whose votes on all 
questions of slavery have been uniformly re- 
corded on the Side of Freedom; in the next 
Congress we apprehend she will have but one. 
Now, we go for independent action in pol- 
ities and for third parties, whenever necessary— 
and it seems to us that the Free Democracy, 
for reasons we have repeatedly stated, is q ne- 
cessity of the times—but we hold that where 
it can accomplish substantial results, by tem- 
porary coalitions, it ought to doso. Chase, Sum- 
ner, and Hale, are the offspring of coalition ; 
the continuance of the Liquor Law in Maine 
is the result of a coalition; the powerful Free 
Democracy of Massachusetts is constantly 
achieving practical results of great value by 
coalition; and, so far as we can form an opin- 
ion at this distance, with our imperfect knowl- 
edge of the 21st District in Pennsylvania, a co- 
alition to elect Mr. Allison would have done 
good. 
It does not follow that because one party 
unites with another to elect a Congressman, it 
must or will unite in the election of a Presi- 
dent. As to the objection that no party can 
be kept up on such a policy, we need only re- 
fer to the Free Democratic party in Massachu- 
setts. It maintains its independence and its 
distinctive policy, but it-never hesitates to co- 
alesce with another party when it can do it 
honestly, and so as to gain something for its 
principles. It will be found that, in this coun- 
try of practical men, it is utteriy impossible to 


it will not accomplish anywhere, at any time, 


diate good that lies clearly within its power. 


keep up 8 party which is so impracticable that 
and in any manner that is honest, the imme- 


These are our sentiments, got officiously or 
officially given—for we are not disposed to vol- 
unteer advice, and, as we have often said, the 
Era is no party organ. Our opinions are our 


things, 
It has been supposed by some that the 
Agitation on the subject of Slavery Extension, 
by exciting the sectional spirit of the South, 
and provoking it to take extreme ground in re- 
lation to the general question of Slavery, has 
worked unfavorably for the cause of Emancipa- 
tion in that region. We dissent from this 
opinion. That it checked the free expression 
of Anti-Slavery opinions there, inflamed the 
Pro-Slavery spirit, and harmonized the South 
in defence of the institution, is true; but, these 
effects are only temporary. The merely sec- 
tional excitement is already passing away, and 
the sectional combination which menaced the 
Union has been broken up. Meantime, the 
question of Slavery has been brought up for 
adjudication at the bar of the world. Its sup- 
porters have forced it into an arena where it 
has been subjected to the test of the most scru- 
tinizing investigation. Its opponents as well as 
advocates have been heard—thae speeches of 
both have been sown broadcast over the coun- 
try, North and South.’ In the heat of the con- 
flict, each party has claimed the victory, and 
the adherents of each have been fully satisfied 
with the arguments of their orators ; but men 
are returning to their ordinary pursuits, dream- 
ing no more of revolution and bloodshed, and 
the hour of reflection is coming. The Truth 
which has been disseminated throughout the 
South has not all fallen upon stony places. 
There are thousands of its citizens, not deeply 
interested in the Slavery system, in whose 
hearts the good seed has taken deep root, where 
it will yet bring forth abundantly. There are 
thousands interested in the system, who, despite 
the imaginary triumph of the hour, now feel in 
their cool moments that the perpetuation of 
such an abuse as that of Slavery is an impossi- 
bility. Thousands more have become convinced 
that the struggle for the extension of the system 
will only endanger far greater interests. The 
fact that Thomas H. Renton, breasting such a 
political combination as few public men have 
ever encountered, boldly declared Slavery an 
evil and denounced the Fugitive Law in a 
slave State, in the heart of the slayeholding 
district of that State, and yet was triumphant- 
ly returned to Congress; and the fact that in 
five slayeholding States Free Democratic meet- 


ings have been held, free Democratic speeches 
delivered, Free Democratic electoral tickets 


cipations of the negro race. And yet, there We should therefore expect to see the “ negro 
is a general parallel in the history of the pro- race” of the South, emancipated under such 
gress of mankind. Serfdom in England, for , circumstances, at once taking a higher posi- 
example, gave way gradually before the power tion, and enjoying a better civilization than are 
of religious sentiment, especially as embodied in ow the portion of their brethren of the North 
the Church, before the decisions of judicial tri- and of the West Indies. 

bunals, and before a better informed self-inter- | 
est. 


To these agencies and to the influence of 
intercourse with the Northern States, and with | 
the States of Christendom hostile to slavery, we | 
look for the generation of that Public Opinion 
in the South that shall lead to Emancipation. 
The reflection that the wisest and most 
highly civilized nations of the world have put 
the seal of reprobation on Slavery, as a barba- 
yous and mischievous institution, while it is 
maintained now chiefly by savages and two or 
three semi-civilized States, must create feelings 
among Southern men unfavorable to its con- 
tinuance. 
The reading population of the South knows 
that the literature of the world and of all ages 
is against the system. Its sons in Northern 
Universities learn to prefer Northern institu- 
tions. Its tourists are made to feel that in the 
judgment of mankind slavery is a dark spot on 
the escutcheon of their country. Its merchants 
in a thousand ways are brought into contact 
with Anti-Slavery sentiment. All ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies with which its religious people are 
associated, are constantly agitated with ques- 
tions respecting the relations they should 
sustain towards the system ; all of them, what- 
ever may be their compromises and evasions 
and postponements, proceeding on the assump. 
tion that it is an evil, necessarily involving 
more or less of criminality. All political or- 
ganizations with which its politicians are con- 
nected, are continually agitated in the same 
manner, and not one of them pretends to re- 
gard it as a normal or desirable system—as a 
condition towards which they can, at the most 
sustain any other relation than that of tolera- 
tion. 3 
The steady pressure of these combined and 
manifold influences cannot be resisted. 
Two duties are especially incumbent on the 
North, and their faithful fulfilment must power- 
fully tend to the increase of Anti-Slayery senti- 
ment in the South. It should present clearly, 
fully, and constantly, the whole argument in fa- 
vor of Freedom and Free Labor; and it should 
kindly, but firmly, proceed in the work of re- 
lieving itself of all responsibility for slavery. 
The question, some say, has but one side—it 
does not admit of argument—the advocates of 
slavery do not believe. what they say—they 
are fit subjects for denunciation or ridicule, not 
sober argument. This is a great mistake. The 
Southern advocates of slavery have presented 
their argument with a plausibility never before 
equalled. During the whole struggle against 
slavery in Britain, we recollect no logic used 
by its supporters there, so subtile and ingenious 
as that by which it is now sought to sustain 
American Slavery. It does no good to de- 
nounce and deride it: the thing to be done 
is to expose and refute it: the advocates of sla- 
very must be met on every ground, natural, 
moral, politico-economical, and constitutional, 
and the demonstration must be made that their 
whole argument is a sophism, and all truth is 
against them. 
The next duty of the North is kindly but 
firmly to relieve itself of all responsibility for 
Slavery. So long as its political organizations 
are subservient to its demands, so long as its 
ecclesiastical bodies give it any support or 
countenance, so long as its religious or political 
press apologizes for it, so long as its literature 
or religion shall afford it any sanctuary or 
refuge, it must share in a greater or less degree 
the responsibility of its existence. Above all, 
such responsibility must rest upon it, so long 
as it shall consent to the existence of Slavery 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, or to its extension beyond the 
limits of the States in which it now exists. In 
all kindness, but with inexorable purpose, it 
must say distinctly that it cannot, will not, 
consent that the Government in which it has 
an equal voice, and an equal interest, shall use 
its power for the maintenance or advancement 
of a system purely sectional, repugnant to the 
great principles and ends of that Government, 
and in its judgment essentially wrong and mig- 
chievous. This much it has a right to say ; 
this much fought to say. It violates-no right 
of the South; it inflicts no wanton insult. It 
simply refuses to consent to what in its opinion 
would involve it in guilt, and the Nation in 
ultimate ruin. 
Let this duty he faithfully and courageously 
discharged, and Slavery would he limited for- 
ever to itspresent area. This being settled, 
and considered settled as an ultimate fact, the 
extinction of the system would then be only a 
question of time. Southern statesmen then, 
instead of plotting to put off “the evil day,” by 
sehemes for the indefinite extension of the area 


We may pursue this subject in another 
number. 
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All day the leaves from the maples 
Have been leisurely drifting down, _ 
Of their summer glories leaving 
But branches bare and brown. 


They're lying in drifts by the hedgerows, 
They've come in at the open door, 
Gently and noisclessly falling 
Tn the hall, on the parlor floor. 


They've donned, for the green of summer, 
Purple and crimson and geld; 

And some are yellow and faded, 
And some are sere and old. 


And the night has gathered early, 
And damp with a chilling rain, 

That is beating heavily, steadily, 
Upon the window pane. 


And the wind comes wailing with them, 
And drearier grows the night— 

No lights through the storm-clouds gleaming, 
And the stars are out of sight. 


But the light of my fire seems brighter, 
And the cricket’s a merrier tone, 
For the night of deeper darkness, 
For the rain and the wailing moan. 


Sweetly, soothingly, softly, 
The pattering rain-drops fall, 

For a soul where melodious yoices 
Ring clearer and brighter than all— 


Voices that are cheerily bidding 
My spirit be firm and strong, 
And gently calling each other, 
Thro’ the rain, the whole night long. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


WaveERLEY Nove Ls. Library edition. 8. H. Parker 

and B. B. Mussey & Co., Boston, 
The newedition of the Waverley Novels, pub- 
lished by 8. H. Parker and B RB. Mussey & 
Co., Boston, is decidedly the best ever published 
in America. Each volume contains a complete 
novel, These books are of duodecimo size; the 
paper is good, the type large and handsome, 
and the press-work clearly done. The binding 
is strong and elegant, and each volume has two 
illustrations. It is a superior edition, and the 
price is as low as the worst. We are sure we 
speak for thousands, when we welcome these 
charming volumes. We have experienced real 
pleasure in turning over their clear pages, and 
remembering how they bewitched us years ago, 
We love to linger over some familiar scene, and 
think how our heart beat with the wildest ro- 
mance as we gave ourself wholly to the sweet 
glamour of the story. Again our old heroes, 
all “plaided and plumed,” step forth into the 
present sunshine. We see the procession 
pass—a little sadly, it may be; for though they 
were once living, breathing beings, they are 
now a shade ghost-like, seen through the mist 
of years: 


“With coronach and arms reversed, forth comes Mac 
Gregor’s clan, 

Red Dougal’s cry peals shrill and wild. Rob Roy’s 
bold brow looks wan; |; 

On sweep Bois Guilbert, Front de Bouf, De Bracy’s 
plume of wo, 

And Coeur de Lion’s crest shines near the valiant 
Ivanhoe. 


“Balfour of Burley, Claverhouse, the Lord of Evan- 


ale, 

And stately Lady Margaret, whose wo might nought 
avail ; 

Fierce Rothwoll, on his charger black, as from the 
conflict won ; 

And pale Habakkuk Muckelwrath, who cried, ‘ God’s 
will be done!’ 


* And, like a rose, a young white rose, that blooms 
mid wildest scenes, 
Comes she, the modest, eloquent, and virtuous Jeanie 


e ans ; 
And Dumbeidikes, the silent laird, with love too deep 


to smile ; 
And Effie, with her noble friend, the good Duke of 
Argyle.” 
The binding of the volumes is appropriate, as 
well as ornamental. On one side is stamped 
the head of Sir Walter Scott; on the reverse is 
Abbotsford. On the back, is the author’s coat 
of arms. 

This edition is to be completed in twenty- 
four volumes, at the low price of $15.00 for the 
whole series. J.G. W. 


CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN WEALTH. By Alice 
B. Neal. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a delightful volume for children, and 
for grown folks too; for children’s books, writ- 
ten as they ought to be, must please everybody. 
The story is one of genuine pathos, written in 
simple but elegant style, 

For sale by R. Farnham, Pa. avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Tue AMERICAN Wuie Review. November, 1852. 
New York: Champion Bissell, publisher. For sale 
by Wm. Adam, Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. 


A novel, but not the less true for that. The 
hero, @ man of brilliant parts and scholarly 
attainments, conveys, at the close of his career, 
the great lesson of the work : “You see in me a 
signal example of what little is to be done in 
this busy world by much knowledge, much 
talent, much ambition, nay, even by much ac- 
tivity, without singlenecss of aim and steadiness 
of purpose.” A single eye and firm will are 
better than mere genius. 


Tue Lost Senses. Deafness and Blindness. By 
John Kitto, D. D., F. 8. A.. &e. New York : Robt. 
Carter. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, 7th street, 
Washington, D. C. 

This work derives peculiar interest, both 
from the subject and the author. The aim 
proposed by him was, to give the world an in- 
sight into the real life of the Blind and of the 
Deaf. In relation to the Deaf, he was, unfor- 
tunately, able to speak from experience, having 
totally lost his hearing when twelve years old. 
In treating of the intellectual and moral life of 
the Blind, he has carefully collected and ar- 
ranged the most interesting materials that 
could be gathered from the experience of oth- 
ers. The work is executed with great skill, 
and contains a highly instructive record of 
facts. 

PaRISIAN SIGHTS AND FRENCH PRINCIPLEs, seen 
through American Spectacles. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Penn. 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The author of this has lived in Paris to 
some purpose. He is shrewd, sensible, and 
piquant—neither a dreamer nor declaimer. 











He writes because he has something to say, 
and he says it outright and to the point. To 
listen to him, is almost like being in Paris. It 
is a very different affair from the ordinary run 
of such works. 

CoMPARATIVE PuysioGNomy ; or, Resemblances be- 
tween Men and Animals. By James W. Redfield, 
M.D. New York: Redfield. For sale by Taylor 
& Maury, Penn. av., Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Redfield swears by Physiognomy, and 
seems to think a great deal more of faciai ex- 
perience, than craniological indications. The 
subject, resemblances between men and beasts, 
is more curious than profitable; but he has 
handled it quite cleverly, in a well-printed vol- 
ume of 384 pages. 


ELEGY, written in a Country Church Yard, and other 


Poems. By Thomas Gray. New York: Carter & 
Brothers. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Gray’s Elegy was the Poem which Webster 
desired to have read to him in his last moments. 
He may have been thinking of the emptiness 
of the honor that comes from man— 

“Can storied urn or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust ? 

Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death?” 
There is one defect in this Elegy—it is a 
wail, almost without hope. Its mournful beau- 
ty towards the close should have kindled with 
a vision of Christian Immortality. 

But, our object was merely to call atttention 
to the manner in which this volume has been 
got up. It is perfectly luxurious—paper, ty- 
pography, embellishments, binding, and all. 
No fewer than thirty-two engravings by R. S. 
Gibbert, of Philadelphia, adorn its pages. 





Tue Girt. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a beautiful little volume in remark- 
ably handsome binding, with ten finely exe-_ 
cuted steel engravings, intended-as a gift book 
for all seasons. Its contents are very pleasing. 
“Tn the choice and arrangement of materials 
for the volume, it has been the editor’s aim to 
exhibit a great variety of subjects and of styles, 
so as to render the contents of the volume “ever 
pleasing, ever new.” For sale by R. Farnham. 


Ancient E@ypt UNDER THE PHaraous. By John 
Kendrick, M. A. Redfield, Clinton Hall, New 
York. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington 
A duodecimo in two volumes, each containing 

448 pages. The book is well printed, on good 
paper, and clear type. It is a learned work, 
designed to furnish the historical student with 
a comprehensive view of the archeology and 
history of ancient Egypt “since the revolution 
produced by the discovery of the hieroglyphi- 
eal character,” condensing within moderate 
limits the results of the combined labors of 
travellers, artists, interpreters, and critics. We 
understand from the preface, that though com- 
plete in itself, it is only a portion of a contem- 
plated work, comprehending the history of 
those countries of the East whose civilization 
preceded and influenced that of Greece. 


Howipay House; a series of Tales. By Catherine 
Sinclair. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington. 
These tales for young folk are delightfully 

written, and pervaded by a healthy, moral 

tone. We welcome such books. It is too bad 
to bore children all the while with matters of 
fact. They will learn soon enough in this coun- 


tion, as between the two parties, to prefer to 
see the Democrats in the ascendency. The 


whole current of his remarks, in this respect, 
bore hard upon Whiggery and its candidate. 
Gen. Pierce he had a great deal of respect for 
and thought him to be a man of sufficient in. 
telligence and honesty to carry out his honest 
convictions, in case of his elevation to the 
White House. Scott, he thought, would be 
entirely under the control of slaveholding poli- 
ticians. I heard that Giddings will extend his 
‘mission’ to Wisconsin. He will undoubtedly 
do your cause a service.” 

The Detroit Free Press refers as follows to 
the same address : 

“Tn his speech on Tuesday night, Mr. Gid 
dings remarked that he was satisfied that the 
Democratic party are, after all, the only real 
friends of river and harbor improvements. The 
Whigs always had the most to say upon the 
subject, and invariably made the loudest pro- 
fessions, while they did the least. His long 
service in Congress had made him sufficiently 
acquainted with the course of both of the par- 
ties in the matter, in addition to his entire dis- 
connection with either of them, to qualify him 
as a perfectly impartial witness on this subject 
On this point Mr. Giddings is right, as all the 
world knows, and as the Whigs themselves 
would acknowledge if they were honest. The 
truth is, that of all the charges of the Whig 
party against the Democracy, the charge of 
opposition to appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors is the weakest and most unfounded. Our 
opponents very well know that no appropria- 
tions have ever been made for that purpose, ex- 
cept by Democratic Administrations, and there 
has been no Democratic President, from James 
Monroe to James K. Polk, that has denied the 
power to make such appropriations.” 


————--—-- 


CHEAP OCEAN POSTAGE. 


Few persons are aware of the enormous and 
absurd tax imposed on mail matter crossing 
the ocean. The following extract of a commu- 
nication from Mr. Bates, in the New York 
Evening Post, presents the subject with great 
clearness and force. We ask for it the atten- 
tion of every reader: 


“The present rates are enormously high and 
burdensome, not only to the poor emigrants 
who have made our country their home, but 
to merchants and men of business. For ex- 
ample, a letter to Great Britian is charged 24 
cents under half an ounce; for a fraction over 
hali an ounce it is charged double—48 cents; 
and if perchance it should be a pennyweight 
over an ounce, it is charged quadruple postage, 
ninety-six cents! By what authority a treble 
letter, or an ounce an a half, is charged quad- 
ruple postage, 1 have yet to learn, unless it is to 
follow the example of the British post office.” 

“Let us particularly examine the extent of 
this enormous tax upon the business interests 
and social affections of the people. Thesteamer 
Canada carried out one trip to Liverpool, 
thirty-two thousand letters, besides newspapers. 
We will suppose that these were all single 
letters, weighing half an ounce each; their 
weight would be one thousand pounds, and 
the postage seven thousand six hundred and 
eighty dollars.”’ 

“The Canada charges one hundred and 
twenty dollars for first cabin passengers. and 
s.venty dollars for second cabin. The postage on 
these letters is equal to the passage money of 
sixty-four cabin or one hundred and nine second 
cabin passengers! These must be provided 
with good berths, beds and bedding, well fed 
and waited upon, while the bags of letters can 
be stowed away in any dark hole of the ship, 
and without any further care, until the arrival 
of the steamer in Liverpool. 

“The freight charged on goods is thirty- 
seven and a half dollars per ton ; hence, the 
postage levied on one ha/f ton of letters is equal 
to the freight of two hundred and five tons of 
dry goods carried in the same steamer. There 
is also this difference: the owner or consignee 
has a guaranty for their safe delivery to order, 
while the sender of a letter has no such secu- 
rity. [f he should enclose in a letter a hundred 
or a thousand pound bank note, and pay the 
postage, he has no guaranty for its safe delivery 
in Great Britain; and if it should be lost, nei- 
ther the owners of the steamer nor the post office 
are accountable. But it is notso with goods 
on freight ; if they should be lost or damaged, 
the owners are compelled to make good the 
loss or damage. 

“Toexpose the enormity of this tax, let us 
take another example. The freight of flour to 
Liverpool is now reported at 1s. 9d. to 2s. 
sterling. Let us suppose it at the highest 
rate, say two shillings, or fifty cents a barrel 
The postage on thirty-two thousand or half a 
ton of letters would pay the freight of fifteen 
thousand three hundred and sixty barrels of 
flour.” 


It would seem as if Governments thought it 
specially incumbent upon them to obstruct 
the commerce and intercourse of the people. 

We hope Mr. Bates will persist in his work 
of enlightening and arousing the Public on this 
subject, and bring Public Sentiment to bear 
upon Congress, so that the policy of Chéap 
Ocean Postage may be speedily carried into 
effect. 


— 


METROPOLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE.— 
FIRST EXHIBITION. 

A Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute has 
lately been organized in this city, under the 
most favorable auspices. Professor Henry has 
been elected its President, and he is assisted by 
the following Vice Presidents: John C. Hark- 








ness, Walter Lenox, J. W. Maury, and B. B. 


tion. free, and when public sentiment regarded | Own; no party is responsible for them. We de- 
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This Review for November contains several 





















































































































































/.... galled Republic is about as much « 
55 he Moogito Kings 


Slavery as temporary. 





DESIGNS UPON HAYTI. 


We have seen the following significant para- 


graph in several newspapers : 


Important Movement concerning Hayti.~It 
gentlemen, officers 
of the army of the Dominican Republic, in the 
ts with 
po abmcel emp the United States for the pur- 
chase of a a in which they seapets te 
to Dominiea, 
Eight hundred men, it is said, have already en- 
oo the Dominicana, 

ly advantageous to. 

intelligence. 


There is constant hostility between the Gov- 
ernment of Hayti and the egeierp part of the 


is stated that two American 
island of ayti, have made arrsn 


steamer, 
take a large number of emi 


listed for colonization amon 


island, styled the Dominican Re 


eo have 


sire to force them on no party, byt we are al- 
ways prepared to defend them against any party 
or any body, till convinced they are erroneous, 
The liberty that we ourselves use we fully recog- 
nise in others. If we differ from them, they differ 
from us whenever they please. The rule which 
should govern us all is, for each one to speak 
out frankly, fylly, and courteously, his own hon- 
est convictions; and ¢n editor is as much en- 
titled to the benefit of this rule gs any one else. 

These remarks are suggested hy having 
observed that an editor, in consequence of being 
at the head of # press, is not upfrequently ac- 
‘cused of # desire to dictate, when he expresses 
his opinion in regard to any practical getion, 
though he may be as meek as Moses, 
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We shall never think of the 
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obtained foothold there? ‘This’ so- ea eer iy SL A Aa IE 
neat Richmond (Pe) Repubican 


‘heme lowa 


“The man who indulges in thie seleah lan- 
guage towards a woman whose genius has r9- 


ing To Texas tbo climate of ected honor npop her pountry, is a New Eng- 


tion of the negro race, if not to its citizens 


pressed thom 


There is Progress in the South; and, after 
all, to whom are we to look for the emancipa- 


We declare that our only hope for the peaceful 
redemption and improvement of the slaye popu- 
lation is in the South itself. Congress can do 
nothing more than withdraw Federal support 
from the system; it has no constitutional power |. ci 
for its abolition. The free States cannot legis- 
late on the subject—their citizens can do no 
more than discuss the question, and separate 
themselves, politicgl}y and ecclesiastically, from | negrd race for civilization, and consequently 
al} responsibility for it. Further they haye no Chi 

right to go. Where, then, is the hope of the 

slaye? We may talk of the right of resist- 
ange, of rebellion, of reyolution. Qur fathers 
resisted the despotism of Britain. They would 
have been dastards had they submitted; they |- 
would have deserved chains had they not sue-. 
ceeded. They had intelligence; they had trade; 
they had the mechanic arts; they had arms 
and soldiery ; they had government; they had 
free institutions ; and the Despotism which op- 
| WAS across an ocean three thousand | vi 


for the removal of the eyil. All through the 
South, ander the pressure of the influences we 









‘6 condition of the free colored 


of Slavery, would tyrn their attention to plans 


?| have merely glanced at, and under the steady 
working of the law of self-interest, dictating 
in the new circumstances, preparations for a 
new orier of things, there would he 9 rapid 
growthof Public Opinion favorable to Eman- 


It i becouse this new state of things has 
begun, that a call is now made upon 
meh to “cultivate the aptitudes of the 


ianity, so that by the time Slavery shal] 
fulfilled its beneficent (#) mission, a system 
tay he authorized by the social conditign of 
that race here, to relieve it from its present 
without sinking it to the condition of 
negroes of the North and West {n- 


people of 
and of the West Indies is far prefer- 
ableto that of the slaves; but it is also far from 
what it ought to be; and the reasons are ob- 


well-written articles—among them, one dealing 
faithfully with the Blithedale Romance, which 
has received from the critics more praise than 
it deserved. We do not think Hawthorne did 
justice to his own genius in that work ; and his 
previous reputation did more for it than its in- 
trinsic merits. An article on “Natural Reli- 
gion,” argues the unity of the human race from 
the identity of prominent religions, and of the 
ideas of social organization. A writer on Na- 
tional Currency considers the principle of free 
banking as triumphant over monopoly and 
centralization. 


KnickersockerR. New York; Samyel Hueston, 
November, 1852, For sale as abgye. 
A first-rate number. The number for next 
January will commence its forty-first volume. 
The Fudge Papers, by Ik Marvel, the Sequel to 
St. Leger, &c., will he continued regularly. 
Fae Amegican Jougna or Mepical, Sciznces. 
Bdited by Isaac Hays, M.D. Philadelphia: Lea 
& Bignchard: For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 











lender. How many of these Yankees, when 


miles wide. The slaves have none of these ad. | 





The colored people of the North, though 
ipated, constitute still a distinct caste, 


We have glanced through the October num- 


their taste and imagination, of their love for 
the ideal, will make them happier and more 
agreeable men and women. 

EDWARD EVERETT. 

Edward Everett has accepted the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of State, tendered to him by 
Mr. Fillmore. Mr. Everett has been a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts, Minister to England, and Presi- 
dent of Harvard College. He is an accomplish- 
ed scholar, a man of varied talents, and highly 
conservative. 





The rumors of Indian depredations on the 
Texas frontier turns aut to be groundless. A 
letter in the Journal of Commerce, dated Fort 
Belknap, September 25th, says: 

“Thus far, no Indian hostilities have dis- 
turhed any pasion of the frontiers ; and, so far 
as we can determine, the fragments of tribes 
in our immediate vicinity are peaceable.” 

The false rumors were set afloat probably 
with a view to having the Rangers taken into 
the -em t of the Government, so that 
they might do a little gunning at the public 








ber, and find it filled, as usual, with 9 great 


expense. 


French. 

We have received a circular from the Insti- 
tate, announcing an Exhibition, for the promo- 
tion of Manufactures, Commerce, and the Me- 
chanic Arts, to be opened on the 24th day of 
February next, in the new and magnificent 
hall of the east wing of the Patent Office. To 
this Exhibition the Manufacturers, Mechan- 
ics, Artists, and Inventors, of the United States, 
are earnestly solicited to contribute ; and suit- 
able awards are to be given for superior merit. 

The Hall will be ready for the reception of 
goods Monday, the 16th of February, and 
on the 24th, at 7 o’clock, the Exhibition will 
be fully opened to visiters. 

“The Committee believe that the City of 
Washington s certain advantages for 
holding such an Exhibition, which are worthy 
of the consideration of exhibitors throughout 
the country. Its metropolitan character secures 
@ population com of elements drawn from 
every quarter of the Union. It owes its present 
rapid growth and rising rity to the 
whole country, and neither shares nor 18 = 
object of those jealousies which commerct 
ri sometimes tends to produce. As Ahe 
seat of Government, the leading men of all 





parties, of all pursuits, and from every portion 
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spot where all legislation upon the great indus- 
trial interests of the country is carried on, it 
stands most in need of practical illustrations of 
the condition of those interests. Nowhere in 
the country could an Exhibition be more likely 
to contribute to the permanent and wide- 
spread reputation of works of superior merit, 
or to render greater service to the cause of 
American labor.” | 
We hope our readers generally will do what 
they can to promote an enterprise which has 
so many claims to public favor. | 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


We published last week ar account of the _ 
unprecedented sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 
England. If anything, the sensation created 
by it there is greater than that produced by it 
here. The People and the aristocracy, the 
common reader and the critic, are alike inter- 
ested in it. It has already been reviewed in | 
their leading papers, and will soon be taken 
up by the Quarterlies. We happen to know 
that the author is daily receiving letters of con- 
gratulation from the most distinguished lite- 
rary people of Britain, so that she is in no 
danger of being hurt by the weekly abuse of : 
the New York Observer. ; 

The following extract of an article in the 
British and Foreign Anti-Stavery Reporter, ' 
confirms an opinion previously expressed by 
the New York Evening Post, as to the manner 
in which the work so rapidly took possession of — 
the country. It did not come forth from the 
press as an unknown book, but had been 
slowly creating a powerful interest, by its ap-— 
pearance in & largely-circulated weekly paper, 
during a period of eight months. Those who 
read it in parts, were anxious to have the | 
whole of it. On railroads, steamboats, at hotels, | 
fragmentary portions of it were seen by trav- | 
ellers. Subscribers would lend to their neigh- : 
bors, and talk of nothing but Uncle Tom. 
In this way, public expectation was excited, | 
and when the book was issued from the press, © 
its merits, already everywhere known, secured | 
for it an unprecedented demand. 

But, to the extract from the Reporter - 

“ The circumstances connected with the rap- 
id sale and widely extended influence of ‘ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin,’ exceeding, perhaps, that of 
any other work which has issued from the 

ress, are not generally known in this country. 
Seems the very first moment of its publication 
in the United States, in the volume form, a per- 
fect furore was created, entirely unprecedent- 
ed. Of course, this could not have arisen in 
the absence of some exciting cause, as the de- 
mand arose before the reviews had appeared 
in the public press. Ere the first edition’ was 
out of the hands of the publisher, the demand 
became so great that both paper-makers and 
printers were compelled to work night and 
day; and with all their efforts they were un- 
able to keep up a Sufficient supply. In eight 
weeks, fifty thousand copies, making one hun- 
dred thousand volumes, issued from the hands of 
the publisher, and at a price considerably beyond 
that charged for the reprints circulated in this 
country. Up to this time, above one hundred 
thousand copies have been sold, and the de- 
mand is still very great. Perhaps, a number 
considerably beyond that of the United States 
is in circulation in this country. ‘Uncle Tom,’ 
then, made his first bow to the public in the 
month of June, 1851, in the columns of the 
National Era, an Anti-Slavery paper, publish- 
ed in the city of Washington, and which is 
generally considered to be one of the most in- 
fluential in the United States. The Era, at 
that period, enjoyed a circulation of 15,000 
copies weekly, which has since been increased, 
partly, we believe, through Mrs. Stowe’s work, 
to 20,000 copies weekly ; and we are happy to 
find that so valuable an adjunct to the Anti- 
Slavery cause is still increasing its readers and 
its influence. Appearing, as it did, from week 











to week, in chapters, or sections, during a period 
of ten months, an interest was excited through- 
out the country, which may account in some 
measure for the extraordinary demand for the 
work in so short a period.” 


As the great merits of the work were not 
generally known till some time after it had be- 
gun to appear in our paper, it is but proper to 
say that it had not much effect on our circula- 
tion ; though, should the author now commence 
another similar work in the Era, we have no 
doubt its effect in this way would be most de- 
cided. 


FOREIGN IMMIGRATION. 


The reaction on the Continent of Europe, 
which seems for a time to have prostrated the 
cause of Republicanism, has greatly stimulated 
emigration to this country. The New York 
Herald compiles from the record of the Com- 
missioners of Emigration the following table of 
the number of emigrants arrived at New York 
from the beginning of the present year: 


All other 
Ireland. ‘Germany. countries. 
Jan. - - - 6.661 3,426 
Feb. - 2,834 1,378 
March - - 13,213 3,816 
April - 10,914 11,694 
May - - - 12,875 13,939 
June - - - 15,876 22,339 
July - - - 9,198 12,573 
August - - 11,615 15,652 
Sept. 22 5,483 7,869 


Total - - 88,664 92,686 ‘45,626 226,976 
In former years, the Irish emigration was by 
far the largest; but, according to the table, a 
great change has taken place during the last 


six months, for which the figures stand as fol- 
lows : 


Total. 
1,136 
4,697 
5,485 
6,558 
10,010 
3,087 
7,246 
4,908 





From April 1 to September 22. 
Irish emigrants to this port - 65,956 
German emigrants -— - - 84,066 


We are sorry the Chronicle should have spoil- 
ed its praise of our Presidential candidate, by 
publishing in the same number an article ma- 
king reflections on Kossuth, the very latchet of 
whose shoes Mr. Hale, with all the latter’s 
greatness and goodness, and because of. these, 
would feel himself honored in stooping to un- 
loose.—An Exchange. 

Not exactly. We don’t think that any man 
in this world is so exalted that any other man, 
even the fost humble, would be honored by 
untying his shoes. 


Concert oF THE GoopaLL Famity.—We 
had the pleasure of attending the vocal and 
instruniental Concert given by the Goodall 
Family, on Saturday evening, in the beau- 
tiful saloon of [ron Hall, and were highly de- 
lighted with the performances of the evening. 
The singing of Mrs. Goodall (better known in 
the musical world as Madame Pettit) will com- 
pare very favorably with that cf any of our 
most popular singers. But the wonder and 
admiration of the evening was Master Goodall, 
& youth of about ten years of age, whose per- 
formance on the violin is truly astonishing— 
executing some of the most difficult pieces with 
apparently the greatest ease. If he may not 
be considered “the wonder of the age,” he cer- 
tainly may be considered “a wonder for his 
age.” 

Should they conclude to give another con- 
cert in this city, we would advise all lovers of 
good music not to fail of being present. * 


Re.iciovs Boox Deposirory.—We perceive 
ur neighbor, Austin Gray, has associated with 
him in business, W. Ballantyne, who was for- 
merly, we believe, connected with the extensive 
publishing house of Carter & Brothers, New 
York, and has removed to a larger store, nearly 
©pposite his old stand and our office. The store 
has been handsomely fitted up, and large ad- 
ditions made to their stock of books, station- 

&e. 


_ They propose to devote their attention prin- | 
cipally to the supplying of this community with 


+ er cee 


adapted to the youthful mind, as also school 
and miscellaneous books, We learn by their 
catalogue that their store is to be the deposi- 
tory for the publications of the Methodist Book 
Concern, Presbyterian Board, Am. Tract So- 
ciety, Am. S. 8. Union, Bible Society, and Car- 
ter & Brothers’ religious book publishing house. 

This is the only establishment of the kind in 
the District, the want of which has long been 
felt by the religious portion of our community 
and vicinity, and we are pleased to learn is re- 


| ceiving, as it deserves, the liberal patronage of 


our citizens. 


For the National Era. 
TO MY PERSONAL FRIENDS, 
WRITTEN IN THE SUMMER TWILIGHT. 


BY ANN PRESTON. 


Friends of mine! beloved and cherished, 
Ye have been with me to-day, 

And the golden light of memory 
Softly on your faces lay. 


In my spirit’s still recesses, 
Humid yet with morning dew, 
Cool retreats from noontide labors, 

Qutet nooks are kept for you. 


Tokens of the love ye gave me— 
Seeds yo scattered by the way— 
Words and deeds ye have forgotten, 
Bud and blossom there for aye. 


And they cheer me, 0 beloved ones, 
Mid the labor, and the strife, 

And the sorrow, and the beauty, 
And the mystery of life. 


Life! that seemed the Sphinx’s riddle, 
Strange and solémn unto me, 

And of all that’s yet been opened, 
Love has been the mystic key! 


Of the hopes that tinged the morning, 
Some have set to rise no more! 

Of the friends who sailed beside us, 
Some have reached the other shore! 


But the Living Soul of Beauty, 
Permeating breeze and tree, 

Stars and waters, sound and silence, 
Fairer grows to you and me. 


And there is one bond celestial, 
Keeping love forever bright— 

Beautiful from everlasting— 
Pure devotion to the Right. 


Shall not this, O friends! go with us, 
In our march adown the years, 

As a talismanic Presence, 
A Shechinah mid our tears? 


Fare ye well! the sunset fadeth ; 
Field and forest fade from view ; 

Darkness cometh while I bless you, 
But “the morning cometh’? too. 


West Grove, Pa., 1852. 


LETTER FROM THE NORTHWEST. 


St. ANTHONY’s FAL1s, Oct. 18, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
Dear Sir: In the last number of the Era, I 


notice a letter from H. Martyn, of Massachu- 


setts, calling for information in regard to Min- 
nesota ; which communication is accompanied 
with a request from yourself that “J. W.N. 
will please attend.” 

Your correspondent says that “there are 
thousands of families at this moment in New 
England, who would gladly move West, were 
it not for that dreaded scourge of emigrants— 
the fever and ague. The lands, too, in Indiana 
and lilinois are now so taken up, that a favor- 
able location costs too much for the means of 
most Eastern farmers. They are now just be- 
ginning to hear of Minnesota, with its perfect- 
ly healthy climate, its fertile soil, and excellent 
facilities for access, and good market; and if 
half that dimly comes to us be true, it is un- 
doubtedly a second paradise. ’ 

“ All that is needed to start a tide of emigra- 
tion, such as never was seen before, to Minne- 
sota, in the spring of 1853, is some definite ac- 
counts from actual settlers in the Territory. 

“We want information as to the advantages 
afforded, descriptions of the country, and sta- 
tistics and facts; and hundreds of colonies will 
be formed this winter, to proceed at the earli- 
est possible period in the spring.” 

Now, whether “half that dimly comes” to 
our Eastern friends be true or not, it is impos- 
sible for me to say. But, from a three years’ 
residence in the Territory, 1 am prepared to 
say that all that I have ever seen published in 
the Era, favorable to our soil, climate, and the 
general advantages of the country, is strictly 
true; and yet there has been a great deal pub- 
lished about our Territory and its advantages 
that is wholly untrue. And those who come 
here under the influence of such information, 
supposing this to be in fact a “second para- 
dise,” are apt to suffer disappointment. They 
do not always stop to consider whether this 


country is a hundred-fold better than the one 


they have left ; but the question with them is, 
whether it equals the ideas they have formed 
of it. Let me say, then, to our Eastern friends, 
te begin with, that this is no such paradise as 
some have dreamed of. Men have to earn 
their bread by the “sweat of their brow,” in 
Minnesota. as well as elsewhere: and we are 
not entirely free from “the ills that flesh is 
heir to” in other parts of the Union. And yet 
I fully believe, with your correspondent, that if 
all the facts were known in regard to this Ter- 
ritory, “there would be hundreds of colonies 
formed this winter, to proceed at the earliest 
possible period in the spring” to Minnesota. 

Our climate is unsurpassed by any in the 
Union. We have cold weather in winter, and 
hot weather in summer; and more sunshine 
than in any country I ever saw. But in all 
the changes of our seasons, we experience little 
or nothing of that lassitude and prostration of 
energy 80 common in fever and ague climateés. 
I cannot say that there will be no fever and 
ague in any part of this Territory; but 1 have 
not yet heard of a case that originated here ; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that I be- 
lieve that this country will ever be as free from 
that disease as New England. As to consump- 
tion, we have altogether the advantage over 
the Eastern States, or those lying on the large 
Lakes. Being remote from large bodies of 
water, we are not subject to those sudden and 
extreme changes, and damp winds, that are so 
productive of consumption at the East. 

The soil is sandy, easy to cultivate, and gen- 
erally very productive. There are millions of 
acres now open for settlement, the soil of which 
is as fertile as any in the West, that can be 
had at Government price, and in locations 
along the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers, 
that in a few years will be valuable. Back 
from these rivers the country abounds in most 
beautiful lakes. around which are charming 
landscapes, and sites admirably adapted for 
the location of colonies. These lakes abound 
in the choicest varieties of fish, and some of 
them nearest the towns are much resorted to 
by visiters to the Territory. Lake Calhoun 
and Lake Harriet, lying four miles west of this 
place, are objects of general admiration. They 
are each from one to two miles in length, and 
one mile wide, plentifully supplied with pike, 

ickerel, bass, and other smaller varieties of 
fish ; and the road to them lies over one of the 
most beautiful prairies in the Territory. Most 
persons who visit the Falls, visit these lakes, 
spend days in admiring the pleasant scenery 
around them ; and yet there are hundreds in 
the Territory similar to these, and some far 
‘surpassing them in fine scenery. One of these 
lakes, which is now attracting considerable 
attention, is situated sixteen miles west from 
this place. It is said to be forty miles in 
length, and contains many beautiful islands. 
The Indian name for it is, as I am informed by 
one of the missionaries, “ Mda tonka,” whic 
signifies large lake. It is now usually called 
by the whites “ Minne tonka,” which in the 
Dakotoh language signifies Jarge water. I am 
informed that there is a colony of 200 families 
coming from New York, to on the banks of 
that lake early next spring. Whether my in- 
formation is correct or not, [ cannot say ; I-give 
it as I have received it, from one who accompa- 
nied the agents of the colony when they went to 
select a location. But of one thing I am very 
certain; that if the farmers of New England 
knew half as much about this T: 





healthfulness of New England with the fertility 





of the West, and the cheap lands of the West 
with Eastern prices for produce. The prairies 
are generally small, so that timber and water 
are easily accessible. And the natural mead- 
ows afford an abundance of good hay. A 
farmer may come on early in the spring, with 
team and stock enough for a well-cultivated 
farm. He can readily find a location, where 
he can plow the land and put in his seed. He 
has abundance of good pasture during the 
summer and fall, for the whole Territory is 
naturally — to grazing, and he can easi- 
ly find natural meadows that will supply him 
with all the hay he needs—so that he can 
carry on farming, in all its departments, from 
the very commencement. He will of course 
need fences for his fields, and a house to live 
in; but the materials for these are easily ob- 
tained. The lands west of the Mississippi 
river, heretofore belonging to the Sioux I[n- 
dians, are now open to settlement, and emi- 
grants have been pouring into them like a flood 
for the last few months. There are thirty mil- 
lions of acres of these lands, comprising the 
best farming lands in the Territory. Those who 
wish to get good farms, and to get them cheap, 
will do well to come on early in the spring. 
And here I would suggest, that those who come 
calculating to remain may save nearly a year’s 
expense by coming early enough to put in a 
crop the first season. There is no need of 
spending three or four months in hesitating, 
and deliberating about the choice of a piece of 
land, when there is an abundance of good land 
to be had at one dollar and a quarter an acre, 
and that within a short distance from towns 
that will soon become large cities. Our sea- 
sons are long enough to ripen the large Dent 
corn, which is conclusive evidence that they 
are longer here than in New England or New 
York. Melons of the largest size and finest 
quality seem to grow as well here as in New 
ersey; which is quite surprising to persons 
that come from the same latitude in Maine. 

The price of produce has been and must for 
wee years continue to be equal to the price 
in Illinois, together with the cost of transporta- 
tion up the river, which in many instances is 
more than the original price of the grain. 
There is a demand here for all kinds of farm- 
ing, and especially for dairying and stock 
farming. But in speaking of farmers particu- 
larly, | would not be understood to intimate 
that there is not abundant encouragement for 
other branches of industry. Where farmers 
can thrive, all other interests are safe. 

Our annual election took place on the 
12th instant, and has generally resulted in 
favor of the Democratic party. The Maine 
Liquor Law has been the theme of considerable 
discussion during the canvass, and a strong 
effort has been made to secure the election of 
legislators who are in favor of its repeal. But 
in our precinct this effort has signally failed, 
and there is little doubt it has been unsuccess- 
ful in the Territory. An effort may be made 
to induce the next Legislature to repeal the 
Law, but if so, I am confident it will be unsuc- 
cessful. The Temperance men of the Territory 
are generally firm and decided, and if those 
who come to settle among us, from abroad, 
exert the right influence, our Territory is safe. 
Let those who love virtue and sobriety come 
and build their homes by ours; and while 
they are improving their fortunes, they may do 
much to make Minnesota an example and or- 
nament to the nation. More anon. 


Yours truly, J. W. M. 


From the True Democrat. 
INFAMOUS PERVERSION. 


Our Whig friends are too quick upon trig- 
ger. They pull it, ere their gun is loaded. The 
consequence is, that, having called all their 
friends to see them kill their game, they miss 
fire, and are laughed at. 

The Era is a great paper! Dr. Bailey is a 
great man! This Journal and its Editor would 
rescue Cuba from the grasp of the Slave Pow- 
er, and it is the only Free Democratic Organ 
which dares attempt it—which is bold enough 
to speak the truth, which is heroic enough to 
call upon all its friends to sustain Gen. Scott. 
That’s the Whig talk, and this paragraph, 
with all sorts of flaring headings, is paraded 
forth as conclusive of the Era’s position, and 
Dr. Bailey’s wish : 


CUBA—POSITIONS OF SCOTT AND PIERCE. 

“ Plots for the annexation of Cua, and the 
dismemberment of Mexico, are thinkening. In 
the character of Gen. Pierce, in his party train- 
ing, in the history of the influences which secur- 
ed his nomination, THERE IS NO REASON 
TO HOPE that he would INTERFERE against 


‘these baleful schemes, while the CHARACTER, 


POSITION, AND RELATIONS OF GEN. 
SCOTT do authorize the expectation of such in- 
terposition, should he be elected. 

“Slavery propagandism will be winked at by 
Gen. Pierce—discountenanced by Gen. Scott. 

“ Defeat the Democratic party whenever it as- 
sumes a false position on the subject of Slavery, 
and it will eventually turn out to be a true par- 
ty.’—National Era, Oct. 14th. 

That’s plain talk ; it is outspoken: it could 
not be more decided. But did the Era so 
speak? Does this paragraph give Dr. Bailey’s 
view? Is it, in short, a falsehood? Let us 
see. 

First, there is no such caption of any article 
in the National Era of the 14th. That is home 
made. The manufacture of the heading is 
Whig, body and soul. Dr. Bailey did write 
for the Era of the 14th an article, and an able 
one, too, on the Presidential candidates—but 
not on “Cuba—the positions of Scott and 
Pierce.” 

Second, there is no such consecutive para- 
graph or paragraphs, as that quoted above by 
the Whig Press. The words were used. Dr. 
Bailey penned the sentences quoted. But the 
words are differently connected, the sentences 
are differently arranged, and all have really a 
different meaning than that given. It is a trick, 
and the vilest sort of a trick, to distract and 
mislead. 

To show the villany of this conduct ; how a 
sentence has been taken here, divided there, 
and all grooved in, to suit the occasion, we 
quote the whole of the article in the Era of 
the 14th, bearing on this subject: 

“The Free Democracy is just as steadfast in 
supporting its own candidate, as the Liberty 
Party was ; but various opinions are entertain- 
ed by its adherents in regard to the contest as 
between the Whigs and Democrats. Some are 
totally indifferent about the result—holding 
that both parties are equally objectionable, and 
that liberty has as much to apprehend from 
the success of one as of the other. 

“ Some would prefer to see the Whigs over- 
thrown, for different reasons, such as: their 
pretensions are higher, and therefore it would 
be pleasant to see them moresignally rebuked ; 
or, there is a stronger natural affinity between 
them and the slave power than between it and 
the Democracy ; or, if they are overthrown on 
account of their adoption of the Compromise, 
and a Compromise candidate, they will be 
obliged at once to assume Anti-Slavery ground, 
and the Democratic party would then be com- 
pelled to pursue a liberal course on the slavery 
question, or be split by the outward pressure 
of Anti-Slavery sentiment, and the internal 
action of its Anti-Slavery members; which 
would not happen, should the Democrats be 
defeated ; for they would then, Anti-Slavery 
and Pro-Slavery Democrats, rally again, in 
combination with the slave power, to regain 
the ascendency, while the Whigs, in power, 
would pursue, as their Administration has 
done for the last three years, a Pro-Slavery 
line of policy. In confirmation of the last view, 
we are referred to the condition of parties un- 
der Mr. Polk’s Administration, when the 
Whigs generally in the Northern States, bein 
out of power, took Anti-Slavery position, ant 
the Democrats, being in power, divided on the 
slavery issue. On the other hand, the Whigs, 
in power, under Mr. Fillmore, backed out of 
their Anti-Slavery position, and the Democrats, 
out of power, re-united their forces upon a 
platform dictated by the slave power. 

“Others, in the language of Mr. Birney, 
‘more deprecate’ the election of Mr. Pierce, 
and for various reasons. He accepts the nom- 
ination for the Presidency, and the platform; 
because he pepe Bs eden of the principles 
of the latter: General Scott accepts the nom- 
ination, and the platform, but ¢he latter, 
evidently, as anencumbrance. The Democratic 
platform was adopted in the Democratic Con- 
vention without a struggle * a division ; Fog 
Whig Platform was adopted by the Whig 
vention, after a sharp ssraggie, cod in opposi- 
tion to sixty-six negatives. Pierce was 


the chosen i 
ocratic Convention ; Gen- 
chosen nominee of those 





and Fugitive Law. The two candidates occupy 
the same ground in relation to these measures, 
but there is reason to believe that [Slavery 
Propagandism will be winked at i 


Gen. 
Pierce—discountenanced by Gen. Scott. [Plots 


for the annexation of Cuba, and the dismem- 
berment of Mexico, are thickening. In the 
character of General Pierce, in his party train- 
ing, in the history of the influences which secured 
his domination, there is no reason to hope that 
he would interpose against the baleful schemes ; 
while the character, position, and relations of 
Gen. Scott do authorize the expectation of such 
interposition, should he be elected]—not so much 
because of any Anti-Slavery sentiment he may 
entertain, but because of that natural Conser- 
vatism of the Whig party, which shrinks even 
from real progress, lest it may disturb existing 
relations. Above all, the Democratic party 
is the strong party of the country. It never 
shrinks from taking the responsibility, and if 
it succeeds on a false principle, it will not hes- 
sitate to bring all the powerful machinery at 
its command to enforce that principle. [Defeat 
it, when it assumes a false position on the 
slavery question, and it will eventually take a 
true one ;] and in that case, its action on the 
question would be energetic and conclusive, not 
like that of the Whigs—feeble, hesitating, and 
compromising. 

“Such are the different views entertained 
by different Free Democrats. It is not worth 
while to discuss general preferences, so long 
as they lead to no divided counsels nor action. 
It is a matter of little moment what the views 
of a supporter of the Pittsburgh nominations 
are, respecting the election of General Pierce 
or Gen. Scott, so long as he holds it of para- 
mount importance to secure for them a arge 
vote. Such views may give a certain direction 
to his efforts, but will not interfere with their 
great aim. If he believe that both the old 
parties occupy precisely the same position, and 
that Liberty has no more to hope or apprehend 
from ofe than the other; he will be likely to 
direct his blows against both with equal force. 
If he ‘more deprecate’ the election of Scott, 
he will probably bestow more attention on the 
former, and labor more particularly to win 
Democratic converts. 

_ “Let — one act according to hisown con- 
victions, and not question the honesty of his 
fellow laborer. 

“These remarks are suggested by assaults 
which have lately been made upon some of our 
Free Democratic friends, by the Scott and 
Pierce organs in this city. The Republic 
accues Mr. Giddings of combining with Dem- 
ocrats to defeat General Scott, and the Union 
charges Mr. Hale and Mr. Chase with coales- 
cing with Whigs to defeat General Pierce. 
The National Era is also denounced in the 
same style. This isall unjust and libellous. 
Mr. Giddings, Mr. Hale, Mr. Chase, and the 
National Era, are all working in union to 
secure support for the Pittsburgh nominations; 
and if one appeals more particularly to one 
class of voters, and another to another class, 
it is for reasons, such as we have exhibited in 
all frankness, and not with a view to dishonest 
coalition with any other Party.” 

A few more such efforts will drive thou- 
sands of honest Whigs into our ranks. The 
press, so dishonest, cannot be upheld. The 
people will not sustain it. It is time it should 
be understood, much as we and our friends 
may respect Dr. Bailey, or value his opinions, 
that we are not to be governed by him, or con- 
trolled by them. The Free Democrats of the 
West do a little of their own thinking, and 
will do it, in _— of great names, or parties, 
or papers, or all combined. They would not be 
swayed from their position, if what the Whig 
Press asserts were true; being false, they can 


only spurn those who have played the mean 
trick.” 


For the National Era. 
WHO ARE TO BE TRUSTED. 


Dear Sir: With no late remark in the Era 
have I been better pleased than in that where 
you aver that the Free Democracy are the only 
class of men the South can safely trust. Who 
are the true friends of the South? Those who 
meet them like men and brethren, and strive 
to help them out of their difficulties by conserv- 
ing the real interests of all classes and sections, 
or those who, when asked the question they are 
so fond of asking others, “what can be done 
with slavery?” almost invariably reply, “let 
it die out of itself;” knowing and acknowledg- 
ing, as they do, at the same time, the impov- 
erishment and ruin that inevitably attend it. 
“To be sure,” say they, here at the North, “we 
want slavery abolished, but just wait a while— 
the Free States are so rapidly gaining upon 
the Slave States, that it will be but a few years 
before we shall have such an immense pre- 

onderance that we can do just as we please.” 
Well, what then—what is the real result but 
a miserable loss of time and prosperity—what 
but a-serious aggravation of all our dangers 
and difficulties, both local and general, and 
eventually utter social and political inferiority 
on the part of the South? Already “Ichabod” 
is written on the older slave States, and the 
newer ones, when compared with the free States, 
are hopelessly in the rear. “Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend, but the kisses of an enemy 
are deceitful.” ; 

Let our Anti-Slavery friends be just to the 
South. For one, 1 must own that the slave- 
holders are comparatively guiltless in this mat- 
ter. Bound up as they are in slavery by their 
whole education, assocfations. prejudices, and 
apparent interests, if the free North can see no 
difference, but will in every respect practically 
endorse it, will seek to spread and eternalize it, 
who can blame the South? They do just as 
we would do under their circumstances, and 
even better, I doubt not, for it takes rene- 

ade Northerners to make “ Legrees!” “If the 
ight be darkness, how great is that darkness.” 

But again, I ask, who are the real friends of 
the South? Who are endangering the Union— 
those who do right, who uphold truth and free- 
dom, or slavery and wrong? Who of the 
North are magnifying the difficulties of eman- 
cipation—who “in Congress and out of it” 
misrepresent the views and feelings of the 
North to our Southern brethren—covering up 
and holding back, cajoling, truckling, and ex- 
aggerating ? 

Southern friends, I ask you, is this fair deal- 
ing? Can you trust such partners—do you 
choose to link your destinies with theirs, while 
your fair land, through its characteristic in- 
stitutions, undergoes the beautiful process of 
“dying out?” hat a@ rare manifestation of 
Christiah patriotism, combined with the most 
transcendent tenderness and heroic fortitude, 
on the part of such, your Northern allies—will- 
ing as they are thus to stand idly by and look 
on, while your half of the body politic and the 
one half of theirs, covered with the black pall 
of darkness and infamy, “dies out!!!” 


Puiu K. P. 


A Census or Cirvetanp, which has just 
been completed, shows a population of 25,670, 
being an increase af 4,530 since the fall of the 
year 1851, when it was 21,140. Ohio city, one 
of its suburbs, has 7,464; thus giving a total 
population in the two cities of 33,134 inhabit- 
ants. 
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OBITUARY. 


Died at St. Albans, Vt., October 18, after a 
long and severe sickness, Fipex1a B. Gapcoms, 
the wife of Lawrence BRAINERD, aged 59. 

The subject of this record was a member of 
the First Con ional Charch in St. Albans. 
She publicly pr d her faith in the Saviour 
April 14th, 1816. Her religious experience 
was marked from the first with a decisiveness 

uliarly satisfactory to the members of the. 

hurch, and her profession was adorned with 

a fervency remarkably uniform, and a deport- 
ment uniformly exemplary. 

The deceased was married January 4th, 
1819. Position and affluence only made her 
rare culture and piety the more available for 

Actiye, sympathizing, and self- 
sacrificing, she showed her faith by her works. 
And long will she be remembered by the many 
who have enjoyed her presence assistance 
in times of sicknets, or affliction, or want. She 


ially in in that class of her 
whens whom Slavery has made “of-no 
reputation.” And many have enjoyed her 
beneficen t knowing to whom they 


Of-+the wife and the mother, the sacredness 
of those ids more to be said, than 
inary in her devo- 


the more severe. Numerous, too, are the other 
relatives and acq to whom she was 
endeared, and in whose affections 





 sradiesaine.. buried six of her twelve chil- 
ren. But it is believed that her afflictions 
have wrought out for her “a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.”—Com. 


—»—— 


. 
NEWS BY THE LATE FOREIGN ARRIVALS. 


Abbott Lawrence came passenger in the Ni- 
agara on the 28th ult. The appointment of G. 
P. R. James as British Consul at Norfolk, Va., 
is officially announced in England. 

Intelligence has been received from the 
squadron commanded by Sir E. Belcher, 
(searching for Sir John Franklin,) and led by 
him up the Wellington Channel, to the effect 
that, from what they have discovered floating 
down the Channel—the remains of whales, 
bears, and other animal substances—the party 
have been led to the conclusion that not only 
is there food for mankind in that direction, but 
that the floating portions of whales and bears 
form the relics of what have been actually con- 
sumed by human beings. 

The French people are in ecstacies with 
Napoleon. They worship him as God’s vice- 
gerent. All indications point to the speedy 
declaration of the Empire. The French jour- 
nals, in their childish enthusiasm, imagine that 
the popularity of the Bonaparte family has ex- 
tended to America, and that Jerome Bonaparte, 
a graduate of West Point, is on the high road 
to the Presidency. Poor fools! 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Liverpool, October 20, 12 M.—The cotton 
market to-day opens active, and the sales will 
probably reach 10,000 or 12,000 bales. 

Breadstuffs.—American flour in fair request 
at steady rates—market well supplied. Wheat 
unchanged, and in good demand. Corn firm, 
and, owing to the poor supply, holders are ask- 
ing a small advance. 


Tallow market poorly supplied, and prices 
firm at 45s. a 46s. 


Sale of 50 tons American lard, to arrive, at 
62s. 6d. a 63s. 6d. 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Late mining accounts from California are 
favorable. A great sale of property at San 
Francisco has taken place, at prices higher by 
fifty per cent. than was anticipated. Evxcite- 
ment about the Presidency was running quite 
high. Under the Fugitive Law of the State, 
arrests of colored people continue to be made. 
Whether the claimants bear them off or retain 
them in the State, the papers do not say. 

Markets at San Francisco, firm. American 
flour, $32 ; corn meal, $9 per cwt.; butter, 50 
cts. per lb.; mess pork, $41; ham, 24 cents; 
lard, in kegs, 18 cents ; corn, 5 cts. per lb. 
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CONGREISIONAL VOTE IN OHIO. 


18th District. 
Bliss. Lyman, 
1,631 1,305 
1,660 1,970 
2,849 2,034 

Total - 6,140 5,309 1,758- 442 

Western Reserve—Our exchanges give the 
vote on the Reserve at three periods—1848, 
1851, 1852: 


Earl. Pierce. 
1,021 314 
499 107 


238 31 


Portage - 
Summit - 
Stark - 


Presidential. 

Cass. Taylor. 
16,876 14,221 
Gubernatorial. 

Wood. Vinton. 

17,208 13,129 
Congressional. 


Democratic. Whig. 
1852. - - 16,816 17,128 


Democratic loss since 1848 - - 60 

Whig gain - - - - - - 2,907 

Free Democratic gain ee eee 

OFFICIAL VOTE OF OHIO IN 1848 AND IN 1852. 

For President in 1848. 
Cass. Van Buren. Taylor. 
154,862 35,436 138,396 
For Supreme Judge in 1852. 

Caldwell, Dem. Taliaferro, F. Dem. Haynes, W. 
145.910 21,443 128,818 
The Congresszonal Free Democratic vote is 

much higher than the State vote.. 

_ Athens county. 

Richey, W. 
1,108 
12th District. 

Olds. 

3,427 

3,238 

1,884 


Van Buren. 


1848 - - 15,869 


Lewis. 


1851 - 10,380 


Free Dem. 
16,634 


Welch, Dem. 
1,403 


Graham, F. D. 
120 


Galloway. 
2,856 229 
3,503 104 
2,121 _ 


333 


Graham. 
Licking county - 
Franklin county - 
Pickaway county - 





Totals - - 8,549 


8,480 


Olds’s majority - 69 

Galloway, Anti-Slavery Whig, loses his elec- 
tion by 69 votes. The Free Democrats there- 
fore hold the balance of power in that district, 
and can determine the election always, if they 
choose. 

14th District.—This is the district that was 
formed to prevent Dr. Townshend’s re-election. 


Johnson. Dem. Lockwood,W. ‘Townshend, F.D. 
7,591 4,763 3,130 


8,480 


FREE DEMOCRATIC VOTE IN PENNSYLVANIA— 
CONGRESSIONAL. 


District 2 - - 641 | District 23 - 1,056 
District 22 - - 365] District 25 - 951 
District 5 - - 571] District 4 - 102 
District 1 - - 21 

Potter county - - - - - 252 
Susquehanna county - = - > t= 


We have not been able to get hold of the 
Congressional Free Soil vote in other districts ; 
but it will be seen that in these seven districts 
and in the two counties named, it amounts to 
4,052, when the whole Free Soil vote for Canal 
Commissioner amounted to but 2,500. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the friends 
of Freedom in Pennsylvania have no general 
organization. 

Inprana ELection—OrrictaL.—Indianapo- 
lis, Oct. 28.—The full official returns of the re- 
cent election for Governor have been received, 
showing the majority for Wright, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, to be 20,031. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


[CORRECTED WEEKLY FOR THE ERA.| 


BALTIMORE. 
On the hoof - $3.00 
Net - - - 5.00 
Gross average 3.00 
Butter, perlb. - - - - 0.16 
Cheese, perlb. - - - - 0.08% 
Clover seed, per bushel 5.00 
Corn meal, per bbl.- - 3.68 
Corn, white, per bushel 0.66 
Corn, yellow, per bushel 0.70 
Corn, mixed, per bushel 0.00 
Flour, Howard Street, - 4.62 
Hams, perlb. - - - 0.1034 
Segal lb. - - 09 


Side r 0.10 
iloes Fv - 7.50 
Lard, in bbls., per lb. - 0.113 
Lard, in kegs, per Ib. - 0.1237 
Oats, per bushel- - - 0.34 
Pork, Mess, per bbl. - - 17.87 
Pork, Prime, per bbl. - - 17.00 
Rye, per bushel - - - 0.74 
Rye flour - - - - - 4.00 
Wheat, red, per bushel 1.00 
Wheat, white, per bushel - 1.02 
Wool, washed, iY Ib. + 


0.33 
Wool, unwashed, per Ib. 0.23 





a $3.50 
6.75 
0.00 
0.21 
0.0914 
5.25 
3.68 
0.68 - 
0.00 
0.00 
4.62 
0.1234 
0.00 
0.00 
8.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.38 

18.00 
0.00 
0.75 
4.00 
1.02 
1.12 
0.36 
6.26 


Beef cattle, 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


The Mechanics’ Institute of Ohio, at Cincinnati, have 
awarded their Diploma to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoi al, the 
widely celebrated remedy for Colds, Coughs, ani Con- 
sumption. This honor was richly merited by the inventor 
of that invaluable medicine, which has secured not only 
the above commendation, but also that of the most eminent 
physicians in this, as well as the highest medics] authority 
fn other countries. And what is a far greater encomium 
on ite usefulness is, that it has won its way to almost every 
fireside of the American People. 


TO MAKE MONEY. 


Now is the time. Several have written me that they are 





eoining money with my discovery. Of course, those who 





. | begin first will make the most. See my 


advercisement in 
(Oct. 14] Hi. S. HOLT. 


_| startling adventures, lesde you through every phase of the 


THE IRVING HOUSE, NEW YORK, 


This House has changed hands. The Messrs. Howards 
have parted with aji of their interest in the Hotel to 
Messrs Doolittle & Burroughs — H. Doolittie of “incin- 
nati, and William H. Burroughs of Philade!phia. We un- 
derstand Mr.> Doolittle furnishes the larger part «f the 
capital, and that the House is to be principally under the 
administration of Mr. Burroughs, who is to be the active 
partner, and has been a well known and very popular land- 
lord in Philadelphia. Oct. 7- 3t 





TO DRUGEGINTS. 


The attention of Druggists is directed te the advertise- 
ment of D. B. McCullough, New York, in another part of 
this paper 


TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 
HE MAULISON HOUSE, located on Msin street, be- 


much enlarged durivg the past tummer, and is now open to 
na ap its former. patrors and a portion of the traveliing 
public 
Merchants, traders and others visiting the city will fini 
the viagison House well ivcated, accummodations good, and 
prices moderate J. W. GARRISON & CO. 
Nov. 4—3m Proprietors. 





THE OXYGEN LAMP. 

HE subscribers would respectfally inform the public 

that they are the sole manufacturers for the original 

Oxygen Lard or Oil |.amp, as patented by D Kinnear, Feb. 

4th, 1851. This lamp has been betore the pubiic for three 

years, during which time there have been over one bundred 

thousand sold and it bas reccived three first preminms and 
two diplomas. 

The subscribers have now on hand at their ehop in Circle- 
ville, Ohio fifteen thousand of thee lamps, which ave ready 
f rall orders that may be received. In prices we ffer great 
inducements to Ury Goods and Hardware merchants, ‘Tin- 
men, Pedlars, &c. 

We caution the public against all imitations of this lamp, 
as we intend prosecuting all infringements of either manu- 
facturer, vender, or user. 

Persous who will make the selling of this lamp their sol- 
business, may realize handsome profits, as the success of our 
agents testify. 

Rights for twenty-six different Scstes for sale. 

RICHARDSON & BROTHERLIN, 

Nov. 4-6m Circleville, Ohio 





E. C, & J, BIDDLE, 
No. 6 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, 


UBLISH the following valusble works for Colleges and 
Schools, acd for students and readers geverally : 


WORKS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Cleveland’s Compendium of English Litera- 
ture. Tenth thvusand. Chronologically arranged, 
from Sir John Mandeville (14th ceatury) to William 
Cowper (close of 18th century ) 


Cleveland’s English Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century Being a Sequel to‘ The Compendi- 
um,” bring.ng the record down to the pres: nt time. 

Harrison on the Rise, Progress, and Present 
Structure of the Eng ish Language. “A work of a 
class of which English literature has very few, aud of 


which there is necessity for very many.” — Literary 
Word 


Lynd’s First Book of Etymology. 


Thomas’s First Book of Etymology. [Recently 
Published.) 


Lynd’s Class Book of Etymology. 


Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary of the Eng- 
lich Language. 

The above named Ktymological Werks are extensive- 
ly iu use in acatemies and public and other schools 
throughout the United Statese—one or mvre cf the se- 
ries being used a- text bouks iu the public schools of 
Philadelphia, New York. Brooklyn, Baltimore, &c. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
Fiske’s Eschenburg’s Manual of Classical Lit- 


erature. Tenth edition. Eleventh thousand. lilus 
trated by numerous copper and wood engravings A 
teat book in marvard, Wesleyan, Pennsylvania, Miami, 
and Alabama*Univers:ties, and in Union, Dartmouth, 


Midd:ebury, Bowdoin, Kutgers, We tern Reserve, and 
Marietta Colleges, &c. 


Supplemental Volume of Plates, illustrating 

the Manual of Classical Literature—ountaining thirty- 
two finely executed copperplates referred to in the 
* Manual,” but not bound in that work. 


Map of the World as known to the Ancients : 

61 by 50 inches, printed in colors, (red, blue, brown, and 
black,) and mounted on rollers. Price, six dollara per 
copy. 


Fiske’s Classical Antiquities. Being that por- 

tiun of the * Manual of Classical Literature” treating 
of Classical Geography and Chronology, the Mptavlogy 
of the Grecks and Komans, and Grecian and Koman 


Antiquities. So published specially for the use of acad- 
emies aud high school-. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


Ring’s Three Thousand Exercises in Arithme- 


tic. Key. A text book in the public schools of Balti 
more 


Crittenden’s Single and Double Entry Book- 

Keeping. Counting House anda Scho | Edition. Ex 
tensively in use in commercial institates and other 
schools throughout the United States. 


Vogdes’ Mensuration and Practical Geometry. 
Key A text bvok in the public high and grammar 
schools of Philadelphia 

Alsop’s First Lessons in Algebra. Key. 


Alsop’s Algebra for High Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges. Key. 
These works by ir. Alsop are used as text books in 
the public high, normal, and grammar schools of Phil 
delphia; in Girard Coilege ; Miami University ; pub- 
sie high school or Turcturd: Friends’ cuiegiaté school, 
Haverford ; and ex:ensively in other seminaries of the 
first rank. 


Gummere’s Astronomy. Fourth edition. Sixth 
thousand. A text book in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, in Union College Westeyan 
University, the University of Pennsylvania, the Phila 
delphia public high rehoul, &c 


Maury’s Navigation. Third edition. The text 
boox cf tne United States Navy 


Monge’s Statics. Translated from the French, 
by Wooas B:ker, A. M., of the United States Coast 
Survey. A text book in Princeton College,&c ‘The 
origin :1 work has goue through eight editions at Paris, 
and several at Brussels. 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES AND REAL ERS 
GENERALLY 


History of the Indian Tribes of North America, 
with Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of the Prix 
cipal Chiefs. #mbellished with 12¢ Portraits, from the 
Iudian Gallery in the Departmen: of War ac Washing- 
ton: By Thomas L. McKenney, late of the Indian De- 
partme.t. Washingt m, and Jauwes Hall, Esq., of Cin- 
cinnati. Folio, in 20 numbers. 


American Oratory. Being Select Speeches of 


distingnished American Oraturs. 


Select Speeches of Phillips, Curran, Grattan, 


and kmmet. 


Select Speeches of Chatham, Burke, Erskine, 


and Mackiutosh. 


The Complete Works of Thomas Dick, LL. D. 
Ten volumes 12mo. Embellished by a portreit of the 
author, from an engraving on steel, and illustratei by 
wood cats representing more than five hundred differ 
ent objects. 

The vast fund of useful information contained in the 
writings of Dr. Dick, together with the high toned mo 
rality and religious feeling pervading them all pecu- 
lisriy fit them f.r the family and school library , while 
the convenie t size of the volumes an1 the legible char 
acter of the type of this edition recommend it fur these 
purposes, as well as for tne use of readers generaliy. 

E. C. & J. B pubiish their edition of Dr. Dick’s 
Works in various styles of bin‘ting. In the cheapest 

- form, the ten volumes bound as five volumes, in neat 
half muslin binding, and containing about 3,/00 duo- 
decitho pages of reading matter, wich the illustrations 
above named, are sold for $325 per copy. 

Nov. 2—2t 





THE WHITE SLAVE: OR, MEMOIRS OF A 
FUGITIVE, 


Eighth Thousand, just published by 
TAPPAN & WHITMORE, Bos on. 
AS a picture of slavery, in its moral, social, and political 
bearing upon the North as wellas the Sonth. it fur- 
nisbes hin 8 and fac’s, which are overlooked in Uncle 'fum's 
Cabin. The high reputation the author bas received in an- 
other departmet of literature, will not suffer by his present 
produetion, which deserves aud will have a wide circulation 
Nationa! Era. 
The friends of Freedom can render no better service to 
the cause than to cireniate this book. It ie beautifully 
printed and illustrated, and costs only a doliar.— Common- 
weulth * 
A straightforward narrative of varied, thrilling, and 


abominable system of American t,; ranny, with your indig 
nation fired and your blood boiling with excitement — True 
Wesleyan. 

This is the autobiography of a Virginian whose blood was 
not altogether pure from African descent though without 
“the «xternal indications of any such :dmixture The nar- 
rative iaspires a deep interest.—N. Y. Eve. Post 

It is a work which will tell on the soul of the reader. 

Oct. 28. Vermont Courier. 





PHILOSOPHICAL ae apes APPARA- 


ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for 6i> 
year: Professor of Chemiscry and Natura’ Philosopby 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to opens 
correspondence with those wishing to purchase such arti 
cles or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to arrange — 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices of 
any house in New York. Terms cash 

oughkeepsie. N. ¥.,Jan. 26. 1852. 


HONEY—BEE FEED! 
Information offered for 0» e dollar, that may, be made werth 
Fifty dollars, twice told. 

NY person who will send their address and one dollar 
A in an envelc pe, post paid, to K. Jurdan, formerly of Cor 
ners, Vermont, bat now of Newbury, Vermont, rball have 
sent hiw by mail, it paid, in consideration therefor, * 
Circular informing him—Ist. How to prepare four kinds 
of feed for bees, coating from two and a half to five and 4 
haif cents per pouad, from which goud honey is produced 
2d. Giving information how to us+ the feed successfully. 
with any ordinary kind of box hive, saviug the expense ot 
buying @ patent hive expressly for the purpose. 3d. Giv 
ing information how to prevent fighting and ronbing from 
neighboriag swarms, while in the process of feeding. 
nowing that multitudes are anxious to obtain the above- 
named information. and that it is more need ee 

dollar asked, no apology iseeded for this notice. 
wees yno apon®” JORDAN, Newbury, Vt 


PIANO FORTES FROM NEW SCALES. 

F. WARNER & CO., 411 Broadway, New York, beg 
J e to invite attention to their stock of ‘ib ewood Fiano 
Fortes, Fe gyg wag ye from the r new and greatly im 
provea . These instruments embrace some points of 
excellence entirely original, and not to be found in any oth- 
ere made in the United Stxtes—such, for example, as sundry 
material improvements in the Scales, the Globular Socketed 
Tubular , &e , &e. They are made of the very best of 
materials, and by the ablest workmen tu be found in the 
country, are wapranted in al! re: pects, and are sold on fa- 
vorable terms. Second hand Pianos taken in exchange. 
(=~ Warerooms 411 Broadway, New York..£)) 


Feb. & 











BRUSHES ANO BLACKSMITHS’ BELLOWS. 
KORGE W. METZ & SONS, 317 Market’street, Phil 
adelchia, continue to make and have now on hand a 





large assortment of Smiths’, Foandry, gr ern and Dent- 


PROSPECTUS OF THE GLOBE; 


THE OFFICIAL PAPER OF CONGRESS. 

ONGRESS has made the Grozz its organ of commu- 
nication with the country. To facilitate this impor- 
tant object, and diminish the expense to the people the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, which cortain the 
proceedings of Congress revised by the members, are hence- 
forth to be conveyed through the mails free of postage. At 
the late session of Congress, the following Joint Resolution 

was passed : 
“ JOINT RESOLUTION providing for the distribution of 

the Laws of Congress, and the Debates thereon. 

“ With a view to the cheap circulation of the laws of Con- 
gress, and the debates contributing to the true interpreta- 
tion thereof, and to make free the communication between 
the represen ative and constituent bodies : 

“ Be it resowed by the Senate and House of Repre: enta- 
tives of the United Sta'es of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That from and after the present seseion of Congrera, 
the Congressional Globe and Appendix, which contain the 
laws, and the debates thereon, shalMpags free through the 
mails, so long as the same shall be published by order of 





tween Front and Columbia, C/NCINNA TI, bas been | 


Congress: Provided, That nothing herein shall be constra- 
ed to authorize the circulation of the Daily Globe free of 
postage. 

“ Approved Angust 6, 1852.” 


The Grong wiil now, | trast, enter upon a nev and more 
extended career of usefalness. Congrees. which draws into 
its focus all the impor‘ant topics and events of the times, 
for its discussion, and acts on them with a view to the in- 
terests of the Kepublic, has provided amode throngh which, 
without cost for the « eliv ery all that is sania snd done by 
the body which speaks and acts fur tne nation, shall be put 
within the reach of the poorest citizen. 

The liberality with which Congress patronizes the work 
enables the undersigned to repurt the proceedings, and ¢e- 
liver full sets of both the Congressione! Globe and the Ap- 
pendix, containing the proceedings. daily debater, the writ- 
ten-o» t speeches, the Mersages of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, the Keports of the Heads of Departn ents, and 
all the Laws passed daring the session, for Three Dol!ars— 
& price which barely pays for the pricting the copies sub- 
scribed for by the people. Every one who will compare the 
price of this work with sny other, consitering the amount 
of matter and style of publication will find that it is the 

é cheapest circulated from any press in the world ; and if the 
country places the true value on its polit‘es! institutione— 
on the action of that representative body which moves and 
maintains them. which brings under review, discusses, and 
acts on all the interests of this wide-spread Republic, pre 
senting to the peo; le every event, forrign or domestic, that 
can, however :emotely, aff-ct the public interest—it may be 
ee the best as well as the cheapest publication in the 
wor : 

The approach of a new Administration imparts peculiar 
importance to the next ses+ion of Congress Throaghout 
the whole country, there will be solicitude to know what 
sh«p: Congress will endeavor to give to the national affairs. 
to meet the incoming «dmini-tration. The debater of the 
next ses-ion will no doubt as heretofore, f reshadow its 
pilicy. It is one of the alu:irable features of our instita- 
tions that tue popular bo. y and executive head, both gifted 
with independent ;over, and both representing the Pe ple 
ani the States, shall act and react on each other. It is in 
this way the sovereign authority. exerted throngh different 
agents aud from different qusrt.rs, gives that direction 
which its superior force compels sometimes even disse nting 
departments of the Governn.ent to adopt F 

Those, therefore who would understand well the p>l'cy 
which is likely to bear upon the next Administration, ought 
tu scan the debates of that Congress whieh immediately pre 
cedes it. Not measures only, but the men who are to give 
them ¢ffect will d»pend much on the next Congrers; for, 
without doubt, it will have its due influence on the acts of 
tte new President. whoever he may be, in regard to all that 
may in‘erest the constituencies represented by its r embers 
in regard to the greatest as well as the smallest matters and 
appointme: ts affecting them 

he procredings of Cougreas are first published in the 

D sity Globe, which is laid on the 4 sks of all the members, 
to let them see the reports and mxke what corrections they 
think proper, be ore they are printed in the Congtessiono! 
Glebe or the Appendic The Dui y Globe is pnbtishea du- 
rirg a session of Congre sat the rate of Ten Dollars per 
annum 

The Congressional Globe and Appendir are printed on a 
doable royal sheet in royal quarto torm, each number con 
taining sixteen pages The Congressional Globe is made 
up of the daily proceedings .f the twe Houses; and the Ap- 
pendiz embraces the long speeches withheld by the speakers 
for revision, the Messages of the President of the Unit-d 
States, and the R_ ports of the Heads of the txeentive De- 
partments. 

‘The Laws passed during « session, ani an index to them, 
are printed as +oon as possible after adjournment, and sent 
toallsubscribers for the Congressional Globeand Appendiz. 

TERMS 

For one copy of the Daily Globe during the next ses- 

sion - - : - : - - - - 

For one copy of the Congre:sioncl Globe, Appendiz, 

and Laws, for the next sessicn - - - . 

The subs-ription money must accompany the order e!se 
no attention wiil be paid to it 

Subscrip'ious should reach here by the 15th of December, 
at farthest, to insure all the numbers. 

| have about five hundred surplus copies of the Congres- 
sional Globe for the last session, whieh contain, besides the 
proceedings of Congress, all laws and j pint re.olutions pass- 
+d during the session. The proceedings and laws make 
2,552 pages; «nd the list of appropriations and index, not 
yet printed, will make about 80 pages more. I will let those 
who subscribe for the Congressional Globe and Appendix 
for the coming session have thea at the following rates: 
Price per copy, unbind $3; or bonnd in three volumes, 
backs and corners Kussia eather, $5. They will be deliv- 
ered to subscribers at theee prices | sell the bound volume 
here for $4 @ volume; the three volumes bound for $12. 
Every person who takes any part in the politica of this 
ccuntry should possess them JOAIN C. RIVES. 

Washington, Oct. 28th 1852 Nov. 4—6w 
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SUWER & BARNES, 


UBL!SHERS , Booksellers, and Stationers, No.8¢North 
Third street, Philadelphia, Publishers of 
PELTON’S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Magnificent Quiline Mups and Keys 
. Map of Western Hemiephere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 
. Map of Kastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 
. Map of North America, 6 feet by 6 fe«t 2 incher. 
Mup of the Unitea States, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
5. Map of Europe, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
Map of Asia. 6 feet by 6 feet 8 inches. 
. Map ot South America and Atrica, 6 feet by 7 feet. 

This is the largest. most beautiful, and most correct se- 
ries of Outline Maps in the wor.d, and a set of them should 
b- in évery scho»l in the country. They are used in the 
Girsrd College in Philadelphia, in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton and throughout New Eng and, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia. Ohio, &c. 

The Keys are intended to be used by the scholars, and it 
is confidently believed that a thorough knowledge of Geog- 
raphy can be acquired from this system in one fifth the 
time required in the use of any other. The maps are the 
cheapest in the world, the whole series being within the 
reach of every country school. 

Orders fur Maps and Keys, or any article in our line of 
business, promptly and faithfully attended to Address 

SOWER & BARNES, 
84 North Third street, Philadelphia. 


Sept. 23—15t 





STAMMERING CURED—ELSOCUTIVUN TAUGHT. 
R. COMSTOCK’S Vocal Gymnasium, Philade)phia, 
which has been in successful operation for more than 

twenty years, is designed fur the Promotion of Health, the 

Cure of Stammering. and the Correction of Lis).ing and 

other Defective Articulation, as well as for Improvement in 

Elocution. Addiess A. COMS1IOCK, M. D., 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 




















PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of the American Phonetic 
Alphabd:t, the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world, pecause it is the only alphabec that has a dis- 
tinct letter for every articulate sound, and signs for accent, 
inflection, and intonati n Dr. C has published, in this al- 
phabet. his System of Elocution, $1. the New Testament, 
$1 25; the first book of Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, with copious 
notes, 5U cents; My Little Geography, % cents ; anda num- 
ber of other worke Ang 12. 





seis leliiasihedeonsa 
IMPORTANT TO DRUGGISTS, 

] B. MecCULLOUGH Manufacturer and Dealer in 
e PAINTS, UILS, §c , ‘41 Maiden Lane, New York, 

offers for sale on reasonabie termg— 

White Lead in oil, in kegs of 25 to 600 pounds. 

Riack Paint, Yellow Ochre, Venitian Red, in oil. 

Patent Dryer, Spanish Brown, Terra de Sienna, in oil. 

Umber, Chrome Imperial and Arseuical Greens, in oil. 

Prussian Biue, Chrome Yellow, ard Verdigris, in oil. 

Varnishes of all kind:. 

Linseed Oil, boiled and raw. 

Putty, Chalk, Whiting. Lampblack. ' 

American and Engiisn Venitian Red, Chrome Red and Yel- 

low, dr 

India Red, Red Lead and Litharge, dry. 

Stone, French avd Yellow Ochre dry. 

Chrome, Paris, and Brunswick Green, dry. Oct. 14-30 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


| ee $5 to $10 a day may be made by any individual, 
iv city or country, with the knowledge ora highly use- 
ful discovery, in universal demand, which | will send by re- 
turn mail, on enclosing to me $1, vostage paid, directed to 
H.S HULT, Post Uffice Box No. 350, Kochester, New York. 
This is a first rate opportunity for students, clerks, in- 
valids or avy young man or young lady out of business, as 
it is immediately lucrative in any part of the United 
Stares. Oct. 14. 


“ONE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED! 
To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the year 


1853. 

A YEAR!—Wanted in every County of the 
$1 00 United Stutes, active ani enterpr sing men 
tu engage in the sale of some of the best books pubiished in 
the country. ‘I'o men of good address, possessing a small 
capital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be offer- 
ed as to enable them to make from $3 to $10 a day profi. 

OF" The books published by us are ail usefal in their 
character, extremely popular, and command large sales 
wherever they are a a. jonah amen 

her jiculars, Tess, pos R 
ee ROBERT SE +k) Publisher, 

Sept. 30—2m 181 William street, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


URKEE’S BAKING POWDEER, adapted for families, 
hotels, boarding houses eating saloons, ships, &c. 
This is a cheaper and more ical and conveuieut arti- 
cle for all kinds of baking than soda, cream tartar, or any 
other preparation in existence. And it is so infinitely sa- 
perior 'o the old system of baking. that no cook or house- 
keeper in creation will be without it, after giving it a fair 
trial. The very lightest, met tender and palatable bis- 
cnit, bre:d, cakes, pastry, &c., can be made in half the 
usual time whether the flour be of the best quality or not, 
with this article. 
Sold by the principal Grocers and Druggists. 
Principal Office and Manufactory at 139 Water street, 
New York. - GEO. & THOS. PARKER, 
Oot 21 umbis. 


PORTRAIT OF HON. JOHN P. HALE! 
UST PUBLISHED, the best and most faithful Portrait 
of Freedom’s honored Leader, li bographd in a superior 
style from a recent laguerreotype, by eminent artists. 
Price 25 ents. ‘Lhe nsual discount to the trade. Boston: 
Published at the “ Commonwealth” Office. See that you 
ord-r the Commonwealth Edition. 
oy Every Free Democrat and every adgnirer of the man 
should possers a copy. Oct 14—2m 


SAMUEL AARON, 


F Norristown, Pennaylvanis, bas jnet enlarged the ac- 
commodations of hia school, 80 as to be among the most 
ample end convenient in the country, furnishing seats for 
about 18(, aud private study rooms and bed-rooms for 60, 
mostly twoinaroom Winter term of six months to com- 
mence ‘st October next Sept. 9—6t 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVES, MITTENS, &c, 
GCE CRY merchants, in making their purchases, 
should nut neglect theze uesirable and saleable articles. 

Their manufacture has been much improved recently, and 
they are made very durable. Particular attention is Tf 
quested to the 
WOOL LINED GLOVES AND MITTENS. 
They are indispensable in.coid and wet weather. Ladies 
will fina these Gloves useful in any work that will soil the 
hands, at the same time that they will cure the worst salt 
rheum or chapped hands immediately. They are made all 
lengths, to proteet the arms and wrists. For sale by —— 
& WicNamee, New York; Norcross & Towne, Boston ; John 
‘Thornley, Philadelphia; E. M.Panderson & Co, omen pene | 
Gill oy rother, St Louis; Bart & Hickeox, Cinciunati, 
by all Rabber dealers in the jon. 

<> sale at retail by country merchan‘s thronghont the 
United States and Canada. S ot. '6—3m 


JOHN OLIVER, CARPENTER 
No. 33 Friend street, (up stairs,) Boston. 
J O. SOLICITS jobs in Carpenter’s Work, such as re- 


, ., and putting up 
« pairing dwelling houses, stores, &c., P 
and altering any kind of fixtures. He will, by nr al 
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Rages ON 


endeavor to give entire satisfaction to 
tention to all orders vor to gi June 3—6m 
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WASHINGTON, D. 


For the National Era. 
A VISION OF WORLDS. 


RY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 


C. 








Lost to the sense of earth’s dull sights, 
On new-lent wings my spirit flies, 

And resting on heaven’s terraced heights, 
It reads the mysteries of the skies. 

Faint, glimmering beams of distant light, 
Are, now, no longer all I see, 

Of worlds, which measure in their flight, 
The ciftles of infinity, 


_ Fathomless depths sweep far below; 
: Measureless heights above I see ; 
While towering systems form the gates, 
"Which shut from sight the Deity! 
Infinite lengths their folds embrace, 
As o’er all human thought they rise; 
Where surging deeps of flaming worlds, 
Form the faint outlines of the skies. 


Here central suns shoot forth their rays, 
And rolling orbs their cycles keep ; 
While forming spheres, like Eden isles, 
In seas of ether softly sleep. 
On, with unutterable pace, 
Rush sweeping worlds of filmy light, 
While o’er interminable plains, 
Lie long eternities of night. 


Anthems are sung and echoes heard, 
Waking the mysteries of sound ; 

The solemn hymns of singing worlds, 
Wake music in the vast profound, 

0! if an angel’s soul were mine, 
With powers divine to grasp each sight, 

No measurad lengths of rolling years 
Should mark the boundaries of my flight. 


But, lo! a trembling child of earth, 
I view God’s might—his glory here; 
Lost in infinity of sight, 
My human heart is filled with fear. 
In vain may thought essay to rise ; 
Imagination’s swiftest pace 
Grows faint and slow, when mortals strive 
The majesty of God to trace. 


But, 0! we know that He who made 
And rules this vast immensity, 
Will give unto a deathless soul, 
A life of immortality. 
Mysterious voices in its depths, 
But faintly tell what it shall be; 
In the undying light of stars, 
I reach my own eternity. 
MISTAKE CORRECTED. 
To the Editor of the N. York Tribune : 

I am informed by Mrs. Stowe that a mistake 
exists in the Jast letter of hers, in the published 
correspondence between her and Dr. Parker, in 
the Independent of October 7, and also in the 
New York Observer. The whole passage fol- 
lowing should be left out: 

“My Dear Siz; There are some few things 
in this matter that you know perfectly well, for 
I know that you were satisfied of them at the 
time we had our interview. In the first place, 
that the remark, as published, was published 
in no personal unkindness whatever—that it 
was published as a sentiment to be replied to 
in a dramatic argument, for everybody knows 
that that is the character of the article. And 

our name was given, simply as the name of a 
leading man who was known to have publicly 
advanced that sentiment. [ had no possible 
means of knowing that the sentiment was not 

ours, and the very strongest evidence for be- 

ieving that it was, since you had allowed it in 
silence to become a historical document. You 
know, and [ know, that you have used lan- 
guage which, when placed side by side with 
what I[ quoted, is such that not one man in ten 
can be made to see any difference.’ I know this, 
because I have tried earnestly and sincerely to 
explain to sensible men what you did mean by 
the language which you admit that you used, 
and it has failed to produce any impression on 
them, except this, that it is a jesuitical con- 
struction of language, by which either of two 
Opposite assertions can be claimed as the 
writer’s sentiments, according to emergencies. 

“T ean still publish the facts of the case just 
as I wrote them—first, what you did not say; 
second, what you did say; third, the evidence 
that you knew the construction which the 
world was putting upon your language, and 
yet you did not contradict it. But I certainl 
think that the whole matter is in a more cred- 
itable form to you now than if I should do so. 

“T have done what I consider to be perfectly 
honorable and fair to remove an imputation for 
which you have given too much occasion. 

“You know perfeetly well, Mr. Parker, for 
{ told you frankly, that I did not consider my- 
self to have acted wrong in this matter, but 
simply to have fallen into a mistake, which 
your silence rendered unavoidable, and I con- 
sider myself to have said all that you can pos- 
sibly expect from me under the circumstances.” 

Mrs. Stowe gives the following explanation 
of the way in which the mistake occurred, and, 
although the letter is meant for me, and too 
colloquial, I prefer giving the correction in 
Mrs. Stowe’s language : 

“In your exposé, my last letter to Dr. Parker 
has one mistake, which occurred in this way: 
Mrs. Hooker copied it for me, and Mr. Stowe 
looked it over in the copy which was sent to 
Dr. Parker. He desired me to have the en- 
closed omitted, as he feared it might only tend 
to produce unpleasant feeling, and do no good, 
Isabella omitted them in the copy sent to him, 
and, I supposed, erased them from my copy. 
Never expecting to have them published, I did 
not notice it very particularly, When you 
telegraphed for the papers, I was in Brunswick ; 
{ started next morning for Andover, where the 

’ papers were; got there about half-past one ; 
fad only a few. moments to collect the papers, 
and be off in the cars (for Boston) at 2 o’clock, 
and put them in the afternoon mail. I had no 
time to revise them; this accounts for the mis- 
take. Perhaps you had better, in this way, 
make this correction immediately.” 

This letter appears in the published corres- 
pondence in the New York Observer, just as it 
was in the Independent. The reason is, that 
Dr. Parker, having mislaid his copy of the let- 
ter, applied to me for it, and was furnished 
with it just as it had been sent to me. 

By publishing this, you will perhaps save 
some misapprehension. 

Henry Warp Begcuer. 
A Carpv.—I deem it proper to say, in this 
manner, that it is not my design to enter into 
@ newspaper controversy with Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. The difficulties between me 
and Mrs. Stowe were thrast upon the public 
by herself and her brother, without my knowl- 
pe fe or consent, or that of my legal counsel. 
For the unpleasant consequences that have fol- 
lowed, they only are yi poegaee In respect to 
Mr. Beecher’s account of the interview between 
him and myself, besides my assertion that I 
did not give him _ sort of permission to pub- 
lish the letters, I offer: 1. My letter to Profes- 
sor Stowe, written two hours after Mr. Beecher 
left my study, but omittedin Mr. Beecher’s re- 

rt of the correspondence ; 2dly, Mr. Beecher’s 
etter to Mrs. Stowe, giving his account of the 
interview ; 3dly, Mrs. Stowe’s letter to me, giv- 
ing Mr. Beecher’s account to her of the inter- 
view; and, 4thly, Mr. Batler’s letter, giving 

Mr. Beecher’s account to him of the interview 


a few minutes after it took place. In noone of| ? 


these four narratives is there any allusion to 
my having og worn or consented to the publica- 
tion of those letters. The terms in which Mr. 
Beecher ks of me in his letter to Mrs, 
Stowe, and the explanation of his designs in 
drawing up the letter for Mrs. Stowe to sign, 
sufficiently indicate Mr. Beecher’s intention. It 
cannot be expected, afver this, that [ should 
take any further steps toward the private set- 
tlement of the dispute; but I shall receive and 
entertain with kindness any proposition which 
may be made in the spirit of Professor Stowe’s 

communication to me. This communica- 
tion, Which is of material in was also 
omitted in Mr. Beecher’s account of the gorres- 
ag in the [i but will be found 

the New York Observer of October 7. 


things you say of your friendship, and that of 
Dr. by Aen Scoiteer, ten me. I have no doubt 
that friendship has been sincere. On my part 
it has been heartily reciprocated. You ma 
rest assuréd that I shall not be impatient. 
desire nothing but the simplest and plainest 
justice, and will not make for you intentionally 
@ particle of unnecessary trouble. 

Yours, truly, Joe, PaRKER. 
Rev. C. E. Stowe, D. D. 


2. Rev. H. W. Beecher’s account of the Interview 
in the Independent. 
I enclosed the correspondence to Mrs. Stowe, 
and wrote the following note to accompany it, 
which note is certainly not reverent as it should 
be, but it shows the honorable intentions I en- 
tertained toward Dr. Parker. ’ 
After criticising her card, as attempting to 
do too many things, and on that account st 
to produce the impression which she desired, 
proceeded to say: 
3. When an apology is made before the pub- 
lic, it ought to be explicit as at once to gain for 
the maker the credit of honesty, frankness, and 
honor; and then, if afterward you have aught 
to say, it will be kindly taken. 
Nevertheless, I took it to Joel. He made wry 
faces. We tinkered a little, as you will see, 
and in this shape he agreed to let it go. Bui 
I felt bad about it. I said to him, “ Mr. Par- 
ker, I don’t like the whole thing. If you will 
give me pen and ink, and Jeave me alone, I 
will write one to my mind.” So I wrote the 
enclosed, i. e., two letters as from him, and one 
as from you. I am satisfied that these will 
make a good impression. 
You will see that you do not commit yourself 
as to whether he ever said, in any other con- 
troversy, this thing. You express a a 
made upon documents presented. Besides, 
am quite satisfied that he has. been misrepre- 
sented in that regard. That being the case, I 
desire much an unequivocal statement on that 
oint. Then the statement of the way in which 
you got hold of the thing will have force both 
to exculpate you and to show that he brought 
the infliction on his own head. 
[f you approve this, send a copy, in your 
handwriting, to Wm. Harned, A. S. Rooms, No. 
43 Beekman street, New York, ard he will see 
to its insertion in Tribune, Era, and Independ- 
ent. Truly yours, H. W. B. 
I leave for Indiana, Monday. 


3. Mrs. Stowe’s letter to me. 

Brunswick, Friday, July 2, 1852. 
Dear Sir: As your letter, addressed to my 
husband, is one that 1 can answer better than 
he, I shall now reply to it by stating to you 
briefly all I know of the matter under consid- 
eration. 
The card which [ sent to my brother con- 
tained what I then supposed, and do still sup- 
pose, to be a fair and just exposition of the 
whole state of the case. I received a letter in 
reply from my brother, in which he stated that 
he had shown that card to you—that you and 
he had together variously amended and altered 
it in regard to expression, until you were 
brought to some degree of unanimity upon 
it. My brother then went on to say that 
he said to you, Mr. Parker, the wording of 
this does not exactly please me, and I think 
if you will give me liberty to draw up a form, 
I can produce one that will give satisfaction to 
both sides. He went on to say that he now 
sent me this form, which, if I was willing to 
accede to it, and adopt as my language, I 
was to copy with my own handwriting, and 
send to the care of Mr. William Harned, who 
would see to its insertion in the Era, Tribune, 
and Independent. 
I was of the opinion at the time that the 
card I had sent was a more just and fair ex- 
posé of the subject, and I should have much 
preferred its publication. But 1 thought if you 
were willing to consent to this adjustment, ! 
ought to be willing also; and upon considera- 
tion I came to the conclusion that it was the 
best expression which could be given. 
In it you were represented as acting with 
the courtesy and dignity which become a Chris- 
tian man of hongr, and I expressed what I sin- 
cereiy feel, a pleasure in repairing any unin- 
tentional injary which | might have done you. 
Nothing could have been more surprising 
than the receipt of your letter. You will per- 
ceive at once that the case lies between you 
and my brother Henry, who, judging from the 
tone of his letter to me, considered himself to 
be acting with all kindness, fairness, and good 
faith, as he always does act. I think he will be 
equally surprised with myself to learn that you 
do not consider yourself to have assented to 
those letters. 
When my brother returns, which will be 
soon, you will probably discuss fairly with him 
whatever strikes you as objectionable in his 
part of the proceedings. 

Yours, very truly, 

Rev. Mr. Parker. 


H. B. Stowe. 


4. Letter of B. F. Butler, Esq., to Mr. Beecher. 
New York, Oct. 5, 1852. 

Dear Sir: I understand from you, that in 
a statement you are about to make in relation 
to the correspondence recently published in the 
newspapers, as having taken place between the 
Rev. Dr. Parker and Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, you allude to the interview had betweeen 
you and myself on the 10th of June, and say 
in respect of it—“ To the card Mr. Butler ob- 
jected, as wholly insufficient; to the corres- 
pondence he stated to me no particular objec- 
tion, provided it was satisfactory to Dr. Par- 
ker.” You request me to say whether the 
statement above quoted conforms to my recol- 
lection. Notwithstanding my professional re- 
lations to Dr. Parker, J conceive it to be my 
duty to answer this question ; and I therefore 
state in reply to it, that, so far as it goes, it is 
correct. 

But it is due to myself to say that I did not 
dream of the publication of the correspondence 
until it should be first fully assented to, settled 
and signed by the respective parties ; nor until 
after Dr. Parker, as to his part of it, should 
have had the opportunity of consulting with 
me as his counsel. This I supposed he would 
do, while you were taking measures to obtain, 
if you could, the assent of Mrs. Stowe, as to 
which, when at my office, you expressed some 
doubt. I have no recollection that you told 
me that Dr. Parker would consult me on the 
subject ; but my expectation that he would do 
so was the necessary result of the relations of 
client and counsel existing between him and 
myself; and I therefore reserved, for Dr. Par- 
ker’s private consultation with me, my opinion 
and advice as to any question he might think 
it needful to propose to me, in regard to the 
final terms of the correspondence. 

Will you do me the favor to publish this 
note with your statement? 

Tam, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, B. F. Burier. 

Rev. H. W. Beecher, Brooklyn. 


An Examination of Dr. Parker’s Card. 
To'the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune : 


As you have published the card of Dr. Par- 
ker, which has also appeared in the Journal 
Commerce, and in several other papers, will 
you do me the favor-to give insertion also to 
the following remarks in reply: 

In regard to the two letters omitted in my 
narrative, | have to say that no such letters 
were sent to me by Pro’ Stowe. I did not 
know of their existence, or that they ever had 
been written, . They were omitted, but not sup- 

ressed. 

Dr. Parker fallsinto a precisely similar omis- 
sion, in his publication of the documents of this 
affair, in the Observer of October 7. The letter 
of Mrs. Stowe to me, and my letter to Mrs. 
Stowe, in relation. respectively to her card, and 
the substituted co: ndence, were both of 
them omitted in Dr. Parker’s series of letters. 

The case stands, then, that there were let- 
ters on both sides of which the other party was 
ignorant, and so omitted to publish; for I do 
Dr. Parker the justice to believe that he did 
not know of the existence of the letters which 
he omitted. « 

Dr. Parker, besides the aszertion that he 
did not give me any sort of ission to pub- 
lish the a four letters to his card, 
for the of showing that there is in 
them no allusion to his “ haying si 
sented to the pu 

I. The first letter is his own to Dr. Stowe, 
se ope a few ng ne og intervie i w. The 

sentence in it bearing upon the point is 

Say ni fh nen is 
etter,) a rview wit 
Rev. H. W. Beecher—an in w which seems 


tervie 
2 If 
these 





ni psy aaron 


presumption of silence, if it proves anything, 
proves aa much, in a letter which mentions no 
details whatever, but only the mere fact of an 
intervigw. 4 
IL, Bs to Mr. Butler’s letter, it may be re- 
marked that it contains four points. 1. A cor- 
roboration-of my account of the interview with 
him. 2. A distinct recognition of the fact that 
he understood that these letters were for pub- 
lication. 3. That he did not expect the letters 
to be published until Dr. Parker had conferred 
with him respecting them. 4. But that this 
expectation of seeing Dr. Parker before publi- 
cation did not arise from anything in our con- 
versation, but from his sense of the proprieties 
which exist between counsel and client. On 
this head his language is decisive: “I have no 
recollection that you told me that Dr. Parker 
would consult me on the subject; but my ex- 
pectation that he would do so was the neces- 
sary result of the relations of client and coun- 
sel existing between him and myself.” 
In Mr. Butler’s position, I do not see how he 
could have written a more impartial or honor- 
able letter, and it is entirely satisfactory to me. 
III. My silence respecting Dr. Parker’s as- 
sent, in my letter to Mrs. Stowe, is scarcel 
deserving a remark, since it is plain that suc 
a letter could have had no existence, unless I 
supposed Dr. Parker to have accepted this cor- 
respondence, It was a thing taken for grant- 
ed, and the letter is a persuasion of Mrs. Stowe’s 
assent to that which the whole letter implies 
Dr. Parker had assented to. The very idea of 
sending for her approval letters which Dr, Par- 
ker did not like, and of persuading her to agree 
to documents which the other side might then 
reject, is absurd. Mr. Butler’s idea was rea- 
sonable enough, viz: That Dr. Parker had as- 
sented to the letter; that Mrs. Stowe’s consent 
was to be obtained; and that, then, a formal 
signature was to be effected. But Dr. Parker's 
view, viz: that he did not like the letters ; that 
they were to be modified; and yet, that the 
were to be sent to Mrs. Stowe for her approval, 
and to come back for further changes after 
her signature, will not bear a moment’s inves- 
tigation. Henry Warp BrEcueEr. 
EMANCIPATION, 

We have heard a great deal of tho failure of 
negro emancipation in the British West India 
Islands. It is shown that their exports have 
diminished, and that the negroes refuse to work 
for their former owners except at rates which 
are inconsistent with the profits the latter de- 
sire to make out of the former. But it does not 
seem to be made out at the same time that the 
emancipated blacks enjoy less of the necessaries 
and comforts of life and of the means of moral 
and intellectual improvement than they did 
before. And yét it would appear that emanci- 
ation could not justly be called a failure, unless 
its subjects were brought by it into # worse 
condition than before. ; 

But leaving the British Colonies out of the 
question, the advocates of Emancipation may 
points to those of France, without fear that the 
supporters of Slavery as an eternal institution 
can deny or evade the facts which they fur- 
nish. Those facts we find set forth in a recent 
number of the Revue des deux Mondes, in an 
article by Capt. Bowet-Willaumez, former Goy- 
ernor of Senegal. With treasury reports and 
other official documents at hand, he reviews in 
all the French Colonies the result of three years 
and upward of emancipation, and shows that, 
judging by the amount of exports, the great test 
of the opponents of the measure, it must be 
ronounced anything but a failure. Let us 
ook at the facts. 

The Island of Martinique is small, with a 
circumference of 120 to 150 miles, and a sur- 
face of about 250,000 acres. The population, 
like that of most of the French colonies, is com- 
aw of whites, or creoles, who are Europeans 

y descent, of blacks of African origin, and of 
colored men derived from both these races. 
The first number about 9,000, and own the 
greater part of the lands and capital, and have 
in their possession all the wholesale trade, as 
well as the most productive branches of in- 
dustry. The colored men, or mulattoes, about 
9,700 in number, inhabit mostly the towns, 
where they live either by trade or by mechanical 
or manufacturing labor, or as fishermen, cooks, 
&c, They were mainly free before the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, being either free-born or set free 
by their masters, or having purchased their 
freedom themselves. The blacks, on the con- 
trary, who canstitute the main body of the 
population of Martinique, were almost all slaves 
before 1848; they number about 75,000, the 
whole population of the island being about 
120,000. 

The products of Martinique are derived first 

from the culture of sugar; next come coffee, 
cocoa, and a little cotton, too, but the three last 
branches do not equal in value even a quarter of 
the sugar crop, so that we may consider only 
this last product, and leave the others out of 
the account. 
Emancipation, as is known, took place du- 
ring the excitement of 1848. During the ten 
years previous, the export of sugar had averag- 
ed about 60,000,000 lbs. yearly ; at the end of 
1848, owing to the disturbances of the year, 
the documents of the custom-house exhibit 
only a result of 43,500,000 Ibs. ; the end of the 
year 1849 exhibits a still further decrease, for 
the sum total descends to 43,100,000 Ibs. In 
1850 the product remained about the same, 
but in 1851 there was a gratifying increase ; 
at the end of that year the export had risen to 
51,500,000 lbs.; and the first three months of 
1852 present a still more happy prospect for 
the current year; for during these three 
months there was an export of 12,500,000 lbs., 
while the same period of 1851 exported only 
9,000,000 lbs. At this rate, there is every reason 
to hope that for this year the export will reach 
the average of 60,000,000 lbs., which it had 
before the act of emancipation. 

The annual importations of Martinique 
present just the same aspect. Thus, from 
22,841,089, francs, which they reached in 
1847, they had fallen at the end of 1848 to 
13,753,734 francs; in 1849, they re-ascended 
16,524,306 francs ; in 1850 to 17,930,076 francs ; 
and as to the year 1851, it presents still more 
satisfactory results—for the first three quarters 
of that year, which alone are yet ascertained, 
exhibit in merchandise imported into the colony 
a figure of 15,445,933 francs, while the cor- 
responding period of 1850 furnishes only a 
total of 13,412,093 francs. 

In view of these results, says Mr. Bouet- 
Willaumez, is there no reason to rejoice at the 
social transformation of Martinique? We leave 
the question to onr friends who seek to render 
bondage eternal. 

So much for Martinique ; but Guadaloupe is 
no less instructive. That island is situated 75 
miles north of Martinique, from which it does 
not greatly differ, either in products or local 
manners and customs. The results of eman- 
cipation are very much the same in both, and 
it is only in order to leave no doubt as to the 
facts, that we give the exact figures. The pop- 
ulation of Guadaloupe and its dependencies, 
numbering about 129,000, is, like that of Mar- 
tinique, composed of 11,000 to 12,000 whites, 
about 20,000 colored men, and the rest of 
blacks, free since 1848. During the ten years 
preceding the revolution of February, the 
average of the island’s exports amounted to 
73,000,000 Ibs. sugar; in 1848 it fell to 45,000,000 
Ibs.; in 1840 to 39,000,000 Ibs.; and in 1850, the 
decrease was such that the custom-house ac- 
counts show for this year no more than 
28,000,000 Ibs. It is true that at this epoch 
the disorders became so serious in this Colony 
that its Governor was forced to put it under 
martial law; but this measure was quite suffi- 
cient to establish security, and restore to labor 
the recent freedman. Jn 1851 we see this 
Colony exporting 45,000,000 Ibs. of sugar; and 
it tg even more encouraging results for 
1852, because the first three months of this 
year have already furnished an export of 
11,245,000 Ibs. of sugar, while the same period 
of the ing year furnished only 4,200,000 
Ibs. us Guadaloupe. like her sister Martin- 
iqne, has resolutely resumed the work, and 
will surely be restored by it to her former 


ty. 

The importations into the Colony have been 
subject to the same variations. In 1847 they 
amounted to 21,339,187 francs; but at the 
end of 1848 had fallen to 11,981,681 francs, at 
which they remained during 1849 and 1850. 
But in 1851 the merchandise imported into the 
Colony during the three first quarters. of the 
while the ding period of 1850 exhibits 
— value of 10,827,370 francs. i 
_ Turn now to the Island of Bourbon, The 
products of this Island are the same as those 


year amounted to thesum of 13,035,135 francs, 





. ; 
ulation of the colony is 103.000, 30,000 of 
whom are white, 10,000 colored, and the rest 
black. Contrary to the fact in the Antilles, 
the white race is here more numerous than the 
colored ; and this peculiarity most probably 
has rendered less disastrous the first effects of 
emancipation in this Colony, Not only did the 
spirit of anarchy find there no prosshrtae but 
the manufactories even were scarcely deserted, 
and the decrease of imports and exports has 
been comparatively aes mgEPYY During the 
decennial period preceding 1848, the annual 
average of the sugar production was 56,000,000 
Ibs. ; in 1848 it fell to 49,000,000 Ibs. ; in 1849 
even to 41,000,000 Ibs. But here stops the 
declining movement, and at the end of 1850 
the export had been 45,000,000 Ibs. As to the 
results of 1851, they have not yet completely 
reached France, but what is already known 
gives a well-grounded hope that the average 
of Slavery will be certainly attained, if not sur- 
passed. “The importations of merchandise in 
this Island are hardly less satisfactory; they 
amounted in 1847 to 15,736,096 francs; in 
1848 they fell to 10,479,375 francs; but as 
early as 1849 they rose again to 11,502,746 
francs ; and in 1850 to 15,715,084 francs; that 
is to say, to nearly the amount of 1847. 

The only other French Colonies are Senegal 
and Guiana, but in the former, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, emancipation has not 
caused the slightest perturbation, and in the 
latter the product of industry was never of any 
account. But in the ie ge Colonies, as is 
above shown beyond denial, by facts drawn 
from official documents, the result of emanci- 
pation has not been the death of industry and 
of the export trade. Of course, it was to be 
expected that such a measure, set on foot 
amid grave political convulsions, when the 
whole world was looking on in doubt and 
anxiety as to what the crisis would bring 
forth, must for a time distract the mass of 
laborers from the great business of production. 
But, as we see, that was only a temporary 
feature of their admission toliberty. The new 
system shows that it has vitality and strength 
of its own. It is capable of producing good 
fruits. It demonstrates that liberty and lazi- 
ness do not always gotogether ; and that, under 
proper regulations and circumstances, negro 
slaves may be released from their brutal thral- 
dom without injury to themselves or their 
former proprietors. He that has ears to hear, 
let him hear—New York Tribune. 


LOOKING FOR EMPLCYMENT. 


Mrs. Edgar was the widow of a captain from 
the East, who, as is too often the case with 
those who follow the sea for a livelihood, had 
spent his money as fast as he had earned it, 
and, when he died, left his widow destitute, 
with one child, George, to provide for. 

George was quite young, too young to be of 
any service to her; but his devoted affection 
and obedience amply repaid her for all the care 
and toils she had to encounter while struggling 
to maintain them both by her needle. At a 
very early age he was taught to love and fear 
God, and the sincerity and fervency with which 
he joined in the humble devotions in which she 
daily engaged, was a source of pleasure to the 
widow’s heart, which worlds of mere earthly 
gratification could not have tempted her to 
part with; and she felt often constrained to 
thank God that she was not wealthy, lest the 
influence of the world, and its deceitful pleas- 
ures that kill the soul, should be brought to 
bear upon his young mind, and lead him astray 
from the path of virtue and morality. 

The story of her destitution is, unfortunate- 
ly, too common to render it necessary for me to 
repeat it here. Sickness had overtaken her; 
and, having no longer the health to use her 
needle, poverty and deep distress came on her. 
One by one, every article required for comfort. 
as well ds necessity, was parted with, until, at 
the last, when her sufferings were ended here, 
and she was called to enjoy the happiness 
which her faith had taught her to expect here- 
after, she had nothing left which she coudd call 
her own, except a ring containing some of her 
mother’s hair, which her uncle had given her, 
and which no necessity could induce her to 
part with. The ring her son secured after his 
mother had left him forever; and this, with a 
lock of her own hair, was all he had left of her 
who loved him with all the fervor of a pious 
mother’s love. E 

George Edgar felt that he was now, indeed, 
alone in the world; but he would not despair, 
for his trust was in God; and after he had seen 
the remains of his mother removed to their 
last resting-place, he returned to the lonely 
chamber she had occupied, and there, in deep 
humility, implored Divine guidance and pro- 
tection. 

He was sadly off, indeed, for clothing, as we 
have already seen; but he had the good sense 
to know that he could procure neither clothing 
nor employment by sitting still and grieving. 
Commending himself, therefore, to the protec- 
tion of God, he started off, determined to leave 
no effort untried that could procure him em- 
ployment of some kind, by which he might 
earn a subsistence, be it ever so scanty. 

He strayed down towards the docks on the 
East river, and went on board several vessels, 
offering himself as a boy to go before the mast. 
His appearance, however, was much against 
him, for all classes are but too apt to form 
opinions from outward appearances, and the 
best of men are sometimes prejudiced against 
the worthy and deserving, solely from their 
outward indications of poverty and distress. 

George had almost begun to despair, as he 
was weak, cold, and hungry ; but, trusting still 
in Divine merey, he persevered. Toward the 
close of the day, after he had wandered about 
without tasting a morsel of food, and almost 
perishing with cold, he went on board a’ brig, 
which, from appearances, was just ready to 
sail on her voyage, and, on reaching the sg 
he approached a large, portly man, whom he 
took to be the captain. 

“Do you want a boy, sir?” he asked, mildly, 
endeavoring to restrain the tears which his 
bodily sufferings and the fear of another disap- 
pointment had forced from his eyes, 

The captain, for such he was, eyed him for 
one moment, and said, “What can you do on 
board ship ?” 

“JT can learn to do anything, sir,” replied 
George. 

“ What is your name?” 

“ George Wagar, sir.” 

“Where are your parents, and where do they 
live? Do they know you want to go to sea?” 

“ My father died many years ago, sir, and 
my poor mother died last night.” 

* Poor fellow!” said Captain Hart. “What 
was your father?” 

“ He was a sea-captain, sir,” replied George, 
somewhat proudly. 

“ Then you have no friends here at all?” in- 
quiréd Captain Hart. 

“ None but God, sir,” was the meek reply. 

“You are the boy I want, George,” said the 
worthy captain, in benevolent tones. “You 
are just the boy for’me; and if you trust in 
God he will soon make friends for you. But 
you seem frozen half to death. Are you not 
very cold ?” . 

“Very, sir, and very hungry, for | have not 
tasted a mouthful of food to-day.” 

“Here, doctor: dector!” * the captain ex- 
claimed, as a stout negro came out of the gal- 
ley and ran aft; “here, take this youngster 
and give him something to eat—plenty of it— 
and then go in the cabin and get him some of 
the clothes that young vagabond left the other 
day when he ran away. George, you go with 
the doctor, and when you have warmed your- 
self you may come down in the cabin, and I 
will see what I can do for you. Poor fellow! 
half-frozen and half. ! How much we 
have to be thankful for!” 

George could not say anything, for his heart 
was too full; but the tesr of gratitude coursed 
down his wan cheek, 4s he silently followed 
the cook into the galley: The good-hearted 
negro sat before him a kid+ filled with good 
and wholesome ions, such as had not 

y a day, and he watched 
interest, as he silently 
his meal. 


God you came Captain Hart. There 
an’t many such men 4s he on blue water.” _ 

_ “IT do'thank God with all my heart for this, 

and for all his other mercies,” replied George. 

only a poor nig- 

in Hart these 


Captain Hart, God bless him, has showed me 
better things than that, although I am only a 
poor negro cook, and I guess he hain’t got 
many men who would go farther for him than 
the old doctor. But come, eat away, and I will 
go down and get you some clothes. We had a 
young scamp aboard last voyage, but he did 
not like to have Gaptain Hart talk to him about 
God, so _he ran away and left his clothes. They 
will just about fit you.” 

hen George had finished his meal, which 
he devoured with a grateful heart, the cook 


fortable sailor’s clothing; and so great was the 
alteration in his appearance, he would hardly 
have been recognised as the same boy. His 
countenance was remarkably intelligent, and, 
beaming, as it now was, with gratitude and 
happiness, he appeared ‘to great advantage. 
On descending the cabin hatchway, he found 
Captain Hart looking over some charts; but, 
when he perceived George, he came up to him, 


and gazing earnestly on his beaming counte- 
nance, he exclaimed, “You are cut out for a 
sailor, and I hope you won’t be spoiled in the 
making, and disappoint me.” 

“JT will try with my whole heart to please 

ou, sir,” said George. 

“1 don’t doubt it. You don’t look like a bad 
boy, and if you do please me, you may find 
many a harder man to serve than old Jack 
Hart. But I must tell you first off—I never 
permit any man on board my ship to swear, 
and I allow no drinking among my crew.” 

“T never swore an oath in my life, sir, and 
please God I never mean to. I have been 
brought up to know that God ‘will not hold 
him guiltless who taketh his name in vain,’ 
and if I had ever so great an inclination to 
drink, the remembrance that you forbid it 
would stop me.” 

“ Weil, that’s spoken like a man. You have 
been well brought up, whoever your parents 
were; and if you go through life with such 
principles, you need never fear but you will 
anchor safe at last. I will take you this trip 
on trial, and if you suit me, you need not look 
| for another berth unless you choose, for I never 
want any man to sail with me who does not 
like to. My wife and girls are coming down 
to-morrow to see the brig before I sail, so you 
can help the doctor put the cabin in order.” 

“God bless you, sir,” said the grateful boy, 
grasping the hard hand of the worthy captain. 
“T hope I shall please you, for I want to do so, 
and I am sure | shall try.” 

“Well, well, go along iow, and tell the doc- 
tor to come aft and get things in order.” 

George had seen the old cook come when the 
captain called for the doctor, and was about 
ascending the hatchway, when Captain Hart 
called him back, and asked if there was any- 
thing he wanted. 

“You have left me nothing to wish for; but, 
if you please, | wish you would do something 
forme. This,” he added, pulling the ring and 
lock of his mother’s hair from his breast, (for 
he had hung it around his neck by a string)— 
“this is my poor mother’s; will you please to 
keep it safe for me’ and, if you please, sir, to 
lend me a Bible, so that I can read when I have 
time?” 

“Yes, that I will, George,” said Captain 
Hart, taking the ring; “and I will teil one of 
the girls to get a small Bible for you. I wish 
there were more boys to ask for that book.” 


George then went on deck, and, going to the 
galley, related to the cook what had occurred 
in the cabin; and the good-hearted old negro 
received the news with real pleasure; for lit- 
tle as he had seen of George, he had become 
quite attached to him by his deportment and 
manners. He promised to make a sailor of 
him, and while they were at work in the cabin, 
gave him a great deal of advice in his own 
homely way; but it was all good, and George 
listened respectfully, for he felt his need of a 
friend, though that friend should be a negro 
cook. 

The day was passed by George in such work 
as was pointed out to him by the cook, and at 
night he retired to rest in the forecastle, not, 
however, until he had poured out his soul in 
grateful praise and thanks to the Great Dis- 
poser of events, whose goodness had provided 
for him so kind a friend and protector in his 
hour of direst need. 


THE WAY LOCUSTS ARE PREPARED FOR FOOD 
IN THE DESERT OF ZAHARA, 


In and about this valley were great flights of 
locusts. During the day, they are flying around 
very thickly in the atmosphere ; but the copious 
dews and chilly air in the night, render -them 
unable to fly, and they settle dowa on the 
bushes. It was the constant employment of 
the natives in the night to gather these insects 
from the bushes, which they did in great quan- 
tities. My master’s family, each with a small 
bag, went out the first night upon this employ- 
ment, carrying a very large bag to bring home 
the fruits of their labor. My mistress Fatima, 
however, and the two little children, remained 
in the tent. I declined this employment, and 
retired to rest under the large tent. The next 
day, the family returned loaded with locusts, 
and, judging by the eye of the quantity pro- 
duced, there must have been about filteen bush- 
els. This may appear to be a large quantity to 
be gathered in so short a time ; but it is searce- 
ly worth mentioning when compared with the 
loads of them gathered, sometimes, in the more 
fertile part of the country over which they pass, 
leaving a track of desolation behind them. But 
as they were the first, jn any considerable 
quantity, that I had seen, and the first I had 
seen cooked and eaten, I mention it in this 
place, hoping hereafter to give my readers more 
particular information concerning these won- 
derful and destructive insects, which, from the 
days of Moses to this time, have been consider- 
ed, by Jews and Mahometans, as the most se- 
vere judgment which Heaven can inflict upon 
man. But whatever the Egyptians might have 
thought in ancient days, or the Moors and Arabs 
in those of modern date, the Arabs who are 
compelled to inhabit the desert of Zahara, so 
far from considering a flight of locusts as a 
judgment upon them for their transgressions, 
welcome their approach as the means, some- 
times, of saving them from famishing with 
hunger, The whole that were brought to the 
tent at this time were cooked while alive, as 
indeed they always are, for a dead locust is 
never cooked. The manner of cooking is by 
digging a deep hole in the ground, building a 
fire at the bottom, as before described, and fiil- 
ing it up with wood. After it is heated as hat 
as is possible, the coals and embers are taken 
out, and they prepare to fill the cavity with the 
locusts, confined in a large bag. A sufficient 
number of the natives hold the bag perpendicu- 
larly over the hole, the mouth of it being near 
the surface of the ground. A number stand 
around the hole with sticks. The mouth of ta2 
bag is then opened, and it is shaken with great 
force, the locusts falling into the hot pit, and 
the surrounding natives throwing sand upon 
them to prevent them from flying off. The 
mouth of the hole is then covered with sand, 
and another fire byilt upon the top of it. In 
this manner they cook all they have on hand, 
and dig a number of holes sufficient to accom- 
plish it, each containing about five bushels. 
They remain in the hole until they become suf- 
ficiently cooled to be taken out with the hand. 
They are then picked out, and thrown upon 
tent-cloths or blankets, and remain in the sun 
to dry, where they must be watched with the 
utmost care, to prevent the live locusts from 
devouring them, if a flight happens to be pass- 
ing at the time. When they are perfectly dried, 
which is not done short of two ar three days, 
they ‘are slightly pounded, and pressed inta 
bags or skins, ready for transportation. Ta 
prepare them to eat, they are pulverized -in 
mortars, and mixed with water sufficient to 
make a kind of dry pudding. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes eaten singly, without pulver- 
izing, by breaking off the head, wings, and 
legs, and swallowing the remaining part, In 
whatever manner they are eaten, they are 
nourishing food. 

It is not only by the inhabitants of the Great 
Desert that the locusts are hailed with joy. The 
Hottentots also give them a hearty welcome, and 
make many a hearty meal upon them, too— 
not only eating them in large quantities, but 
making a sort of coffee-colored soup of their 


eggs. se 

OE are cooked in various ways—roast- 
ed, boiled, and fried. Sometimes they are 
ground up in hand-mills, or between 
two stones, and then mixed with flour, and 
made into cakes and baked. They are also 
salted and smoked, and packed away against a 
time of scarcity. It is said 
rauch like fish, and 


and turning him around two or three times, | 


| Errects or Kinpness.—I am almost con- 
' Vinced that there never yet was an instance 
in which kindness has been fairly exercised, 
but that it has subdued the enmity opposed to 
it. Its first effort may not succeed, any more 
than one shower of rain can reclaim the burn- 
ing desert; but let it repeatedly shed the 
dew of its holy influence upon the revengeful 
| soul, and it will soon become beautiful with 
| every flower of tenderness. Let any person put 
the question to his soul, whether, under any 
| Circumstances, he can deliberately resist con- 


dressed him out in a suit of warm and com- | tinued kindness? And a voice of affection will | wee Lp reat ler erry ene wy it 


_ answer, that good is omnipotent in overcomin 
| evil. If the angry and revengeful person woul 


affection in his heart, that it might stream out 
in his features and actions, he would soon dis- 


frown ; the weak would no lon 


| from him with fear; he would find that his | 
_ kindness wins all by iis smile, giving them con- | 
fidence and securing their friendship. 
Marternat Inrivence.—The two greatest 
conquerors which the world has ever seen, Al- 
exander the Great, and Nepoleon, each give 
striking testimony of maternal influence in his 
own case. History tells us, that Antipater hay- 
ing one day written a long letter to Alexander, 
against his mother Olimpias, the king, after 
reading it, replied, “ Antipater does not know 
that one single tear shed by a mother will ob- 
literate ten thousand such letters as this.” The 
Emperor Napoleon, a man of remarkable in- 
tellect, and the greatest genius of his age, as- 
cribed the greatness and splendor of his career 
to the lesson taught him by his mother; the 





truth of woman’s prominent influence in the 


.on his mind; it was one of his favorite maxims, 
“that there never was an extraodinary man 
who was the son of an ordinary woman.” Our 
beloved Washington, the “ Father of his Coun- 
try,” received the elements of that great and 
noble character which made him the wonder 
of the world, from the energetic instruction, 
sound judgment, and piety, of his widowed 
mother, Martha Washington. 

A Goop Exampir.—A boy was once tempt- 
ed by some of his companions to pluck some 
ripe cherries, from a tree which his father had 
forbidden him to touch. 

“You need not be afraid, for if your father 
should find out that you had them, he is so kind 
that he will not hurt you. 

“That is the very reason,” replied the boy, 
“why I would not touch them. It is true, my 
father may not hurt me; yet my disobedience, 
I know, would hurt my father, and that would 
be worse to me than anything else.” 

Was not this an excellent reason ? 


AEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 

'; ALLETT, DAVIS, & CO., the long established and 

i celebrated Piano Forte Manufactarers of Boston, in 
order tne bettcr to accommodate their Southern and West- 
ern customers, have recently opened ware rooms at No. 297 
Broadway, New York, where a large and full supply of their 
superior instraments, both with and without Coleman’s cel- 
ebrated Aolian accompaniment, may always be found. The 
#£olian, by the skill a: d improvement of Messrs. H.. D.. & 
Co , has been divested of the harsh seraphine tone, and the 
pure pipe or flute tone substituted, giving to it all the 
sweetness and beauty of the parior organ Their Pianos 
have been too long and favorably known to need commenda 
tion —and when united to their Avlian, no sweeter music 
can be found. Every instrument warranted to give satis- 
faction, or the whole of the purchase money will be return- 
ed, with cost of transportation. 

GOULD & BERRY, Sole Agents, 
297 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. Messrs. G. & B. have the best catalogue of shee? 
music and musical instruction books to be found in the 
United states. Liberal discounts made to the trade. 

Aug. 26. 


JEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
T. Grrzert & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms, 
338 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 


HERE the largest assortment of Pianos with and 

withont the cclebrated improved olian, may be 
found—al! of which have the metailic frame, and are war- 
ranted to +tand any climate, and give entire satisfaction, 
and will be sold at great bargains By an experience of 
eight years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
#£olian has been brought tv a perfection attained by no 
others. early 2,000 Aoliane have been applied, and the 
demand is rapidly increasing. Elegant Boudoir or Cottage 
Pianos, convenient fr small rooms. T.G. & Co.’s Pianos 
are admitted to be superior to ail others, owing to their 
firmness and long standing in tune. Prices eame as at the 
manufactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. E. H. 
Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and In- 
struction Books, furnished at this store at wholesale. 

HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 

Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment of second 
hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany cases, varying in 
prices from $20 to $150 Second hand Molian Pianos, from 
$200 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $300 to $700. Prince & 
Co.'s Melodéons, from $35 to $90. Varhart’s, $55 to $90 
Guitars, from $10 to $75. K&c., &e. Sept. l6—ly 
THE PAVILION FAMILY SCHOOL, HARTFORD, 

CONNECTICUT, 

EV. I. BIRD, and J. BIRD, B.A, Principals, will re- 

open on the ist of November in this schoo) are 
taught all the common branches of education, from the 
Sovelling Book to the College Ciassios, including the Mod 
ern Languages, Music and Drawing. The location of the 
school is considered particularly eligible, having all the 
advantages of country for retirement, and of city for city 
privileges. Particular attention is paid to the health and 
manners of the pupils, and tv the cultivation of their moral 
and religious principles. 

Lads from eight to fourteen years of age are preferred. 
Circulars sent where requested. 

References. — Rev. Dr. Hawes, Hon. T. S. Williams, S. 
Terry, Thomas Smith, George Beach, Ksquires, Hartford ; 
Prof. Silliman Kev. Dr. Fitch, New Haven; Rev. W. A. 
Hallock, F. Howe S. KE. Morse, W. K. Strong, Esquires, 
New York; Kev. KR. R. Gurley, Washington city. 

Oct. 14 








PATENT AGENCY, 

HE subscriber continues the business of Solicitor for 

Patents. Grateful fur the liberal patronage be has en 
joyed, and for the gratifying testimonials of satisfaction that 
he has received from tnozse who have employed him, he re- 
solves by promptness and aasiduity to merit a continuation 
of their favors Having been many years engaged in buile 
ing and operating all kids of machinery, and having invent 
ed some of the important improvements now generally 
adopted, his intimate knowledge of mechanical operations 
enavles him to understand and to speci'y inventions much 
more readily and accurately than lawyers, who have for- 
merly done the business. 

Models forwarded to the subscriber will be duly attended 
ta, drawings and specifications prepared, and patents pro- 
cured. Models must be markeu with the inventor’s name. 
Those writing from a distance must give the town, county, 
and State. All transportation of models and letter postage 
suonld be prepaid. Those who desire to have their inven- 
tions examined, can, by sending a description and rough 
drawing, with a fee of five dollars, bave an examination and 
opinion as to the patentability of the plan. 

AZA ARNOLD, Patent Agent. 

Washington, D. C., 9ch month 20th, 1852, 

References —His tsxcellency P. Al.en, Governor of Rhode 
Island ; Edward Lawton, Collector of Vastoms, Newport, 
Rhode Island. Hon. Thomas J. Kuak, U S. Senate; Hon. 
Charles T. James, U. S: Senate. Sept. 23—6m 





PHYSIO-MEDICAL COLLEGE, CINCINNATI, 


HE sixteenth Fal] and Winter Session of this, the old 
FE est and most thoroughly reformed Medical College in 
the world, will commence the First Monday in November, 
in the apacions kalls of the College on Walnut acreet, be- 
tween Fourth aud Fifth streets, Cinginnati, and continue 
sixteen weeks. 

The Faulty are: 
Anatomy—C. W Gleason, M. D. 
surgery—C. W. Gleason. M D. . ° . 
Physivlogy, and Institutes or Theory of Medicine— 

A Curtis, M. D, - - . . - é 
Botany, Materia Medica, and Therapeutica—A. 

Cortis,M D. - - . . : . : 
Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence—S E. Ca- 


Tickets. 
- $10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


16 00 


rey, ° - _ 
Geology. Chemistry, and 
jel Vaughan =s- : : 
Demoastrator of Anatomy — Robert H. Turner, = 
. D. - ae - + . Ne ee 
Matriculation (once only) : - . - 5 Ov 
Proféssor Gleagon is well known to he one of the aplest 
and most interesting lecturers in the Union, anda thorough 
reformer. Profesaor Carey is a gentleman of fine talents, a 
thorongh edueation, extensive practical experience, and a 
very interesting speaker. Professor Vanghan is one of the 
best chemists in the country, and an excetient Den onstra 
tor and instractor 
Professors Gleason and Cartis will be so situated that 
they will do buc little else than lecture. Each will deliver 
two lectures per day. “according to the best ot his abili 
ty” Both have ample apparatus for the illustration of 
their subjects, and are accustomed to the use of them. As 
it is intended to make thorough scholara, all students must 
take at jJeast one demonstrator’s ticket before they can 


Natural Philosoph y—Dan- 


graduate 

We wish it distinctly understood that, hereafver, we ut- 
terly repudiate the credit system. if any wish credit, let 
them borrow of their friends at home, where they have 
credit. 

Tne Physio: Medi¢al College is now on a firm and perma 
nent foundati.n, and was never better able to do justice to 
itself, to the cause and its patrons, than at present; and 
there is a prespect of a fine class this winter. Let those 
who desire the maintenance and progrese of true and 
thorough reform, patronize this Institution. Let those 
who want acapital of five hundred dollars, that will ena- 
ble them, besides doing a vast amount of good, f earn, 
almost anywhere, five hundred, and in many places from 
one to three thousand dollirs per annum, come here and 
acquire it. 

‘Tatented young Ladies will be cordially received and 
kindly treated, and soon prepared to take their proper 
a:ation in the intelleotual and mora! world, and to earn 
their dol.ars per day. instead of being slaves to a chair 
and a needle, and receiving the miserable pittance of a few 
cents, as multitudes now are. We will receive of Liem 
one hundred Collars, in advance, for ali the lrctare tickets 

to uation. . 
socomerng De wt A. CURTIS, Dean of the Faculty. 
Third street, first door east of Broadway; s|so, in the 
College. Oot 14—4t 











A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

bscriber is desirous of having an agent in each 
goede and town of the Union. A capital of from five 
to ten dollars only will be required, and anything like an 
efficient, energetic man can make from three to five dollars 
per day—indeed, some of the ageuts now employed are re- 
alizing twice that sum. Every information will be given by 


dressi a WM. A. KINSLER, 
sdaressing, pootase Pelt’. x 601, Philadelphia Post Once. 
NEW STORE AND NEW GOODS, 
154 Court street, two doors east of the Revere 
House, ‘on. 
RLES H, MORSE has just opened a complete stock 


of ready made shirts and gents furnishing Also, 
hats and caps, umbrellas, canes, fancy gvods, &c. Shirts 





formation of character was strongly impressed | 


ee 
oe 


| OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, c. 
C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 

© necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
rey relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
nited States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 
rejected applications for patents, prepare new papers, and 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Per. 
s0n8 at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) 
clear statement of their case, when immediate attention Will 
be given to it, and all the information that could be ubtained 
bya visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 

| of their invention, and the requisite steps to be taken to 
prove to be new,) will be 
forwarded to them by mail 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose 4 


| suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
| only govern his passions, and light the lamp of | 
L 
| of Patents, and to those for whom he bas traneacted busi- 
cover @ wide difference in his communion with | 
| the world. The gentle would no longer avoid | 
| him ; friends would not approach him with a | 
ger meet him | 
with dread; children would no longer shrink 


Office on F street, opposite the Patent Uffice, 
He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H. - 
Kllsworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Coramissioners 
ness during the past seven years Ost. 23 
JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT Law, _ 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Mlinois, 


ILL give promptattention toall professional business * 
intrusted to his care in tne middle and northern part 
of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purchase and 
sale of real estate, examination cf titles, payment of taxes 
c. Kefersto Hon. Samuel Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio; €o)’ 
William Keys, Hillaborough, Ohio; Moses Barlow, Eeq, 
Xenia. Ohio. Jan. 22~1y 





50,000 COPIES SULD LN KIGHT WEEKS 


UNCLE TOMS CABIN: OR, LIFE AMONG THE 
LOWLY, 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Fo sale, wholesale and retail, at the Publiehers’ lowes: 
cash prices, viz: single copy. in paper, (2 vols.) ¢| 
cloth, lettered, $1.50; exrravilt $2 The Trade auppiic 
ata discount of 20 per cent , with a further discount of 5 per 
cent, fur cash, on sales of not less than five copies. . 
Pubes WILLIAM HARNED 
ablishing Agent, 48 Beekman st 
New York, June 17 = ee 
THE WORKS OF REV. THEODORE PARK ER, 
‘dee ormele NICHOLS, & CO have lately published 
\/ speeches, Addressys, and Occasionul Sermons. By 
Theodore Parker.~Two volumes. , 





i tae itil ut Seaun ee cae i 
. é Relation of Jesus to his Age and the | . 
2. The True idea o: a Chistian Coma eae 

3. A Sermon of War 

4 A Speech delivered at the Arti-War Meeting in Fan. 
euil Hall, February, 1847. 50 i 

5 A Sermon of the Mexican War. 

6. A Sermon of the Perishing Classes in Bostou 

7. A Sermon of Merchants. 

8. A Sermon of the Dangerous Classes in Soeicty. 

9 A Sermon of Poverty. 

10. A Sermon of the Moral Condition of Bo: ton. 

il. A Sermon of the Spiritual Condition of Beston. 

12. Some Thoughts on the most Christian Use of the 
Sunday. : 

13. A Sermon of (mmortal Life. 

14. The Public Education of the People. 

15. The Political Destination of America 

16. A Discourse on John Quiney Adams 

17. A Speech at a Meeting of the Anti Slavery Society 
April 6 1848 , 

18. A Speech at Faneuil Hall, before the N. KE. Anti-Sig 
very Convention, i848 

19. Some Thoughts on the Free Soil Party and the kes 
tion of Gen Taylor, Decembec, 1848. 
m.. A Speech at the N. &. Anti-Slavery Convention 
mt. A Discourse on the Death of President Taylor, July 
22. The Function and Place of Conscience in Kelation to 
the Laws of Men 

23. ‘The State of the Nation. 

24. The Chief Sins of the People 

25. The Three Safeguards of Society. 

26. The Position aud Duties of the american Scholar 


Way 


Published by CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO, Boston 
And for saie by C.S. FRANCS & LO, New york 
Sept. 23—4t 
ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HOUSE, 
203 Washington, corner of Bromficld street, Boston. 
_ PATENT 
DAGUERREGTYPES, PHOTOTYPES 
CABO rYPES— 
Largest in the World 





June 3—ly 


THE RAILRVUAD ROUTE TO THE WEST, 
Through te Cincinnati by Rail the entire distance, 
except ten miles, which is done in Coaches. 

; TWO LINES DAILY. 
HE Fast Mail Live leaves Culvert Station daily at 
P. M., and conneets regularly with the Fast Liue over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ac Harrisburg, crosses the moun 





40 doubt what my friends all believed. At this time! 


of your CHERRY PECTORAL. 


proof can be addnced, unless it be from its effects 
trial. 


tuins in daylight. aud puta passengers through to Pit 
burgh in twenty-six honrs from the time of departure from 
Baltimore this line makes « direct connection with tle 
fast teams on the Uhio and Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, and the Cleveland, Columbus, aug Cincinnati 
Railroads, and by it passengers are now going through from 
Baltimose to Cincinnati iv forty-four hours, running time 

The Slow Mail Line leaves the same place duily at half 
past8A.™. By this line passengers reach Hollidaysburg 
at 8 P. M. of the days of departure, and lie over until 5 
A. M. the next day, when they commence their passage over 
the mountain, and arrive in Pittsburgh that evening or in 
thirty-six hours from time ot departure from Baltimore, and 
with all the comfort and advantage of having enjoyed natu 
ral rest and repvse 

These Lines are now in the enjoyment of a most liberal 
patronage from the travelling pubiic; their equipments 
cannot be surpassed by those of any other route between 
the Kast and West. 

NOTICE. 


Tick-ts for Pittsburgh, Massilon, Cleveland, and Cincin 
nati, by “the Kailroad Line,” can be procured only of the 
Agent of the Ra timore and Susquehanna Kailroad Compa 
ny, at Calvert Station, Baltimure, and at the following 
rates: 

To Cincinnati 


- gi700 
To Cleviesnd 


1050 
‘lo Massilon - 10.10 
To Pittsburgh - : : : 950 
icy Travellers will bear in mind that thie is the origina! 
through line to Cincinnati ; its time and its accommodations 
cannot be excelled 
ALFRED GAITHER, Superintendent. 
Office Baltimore und Susquehunna Railroad Co. 
352 


Baltimore, dugust W 8% Sept. 9 


SOLDLERS’ CLALMS. 

AM stillengaged in the prosecution of claims against the 

Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexieun wat 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or whv have not applied, will a 
well to open a correspondence with me, as | can obtain thei? 
land in a most every instance. There are about 15.(Ki0 such 
claims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one vf which 
[ can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. ‘A 
word to the wise 1s sufficient.” 

Og Suspended claime under act of September 28, {89 
also successfully prosecuted, and no fee wili be charged 10 
any case unless land is procured. Address 

Sept. 25. A.M. GANGEWER, Washington, D 0 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
: Reiman, ( aid, 

ILL take acknowledgments depositions, affidavits ard 

protestations, in towu or sountry ; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Compuny ; a4 
willattend to the collection of claims generally also. to el! 
ing, leasing, and renting rea! estate. 

icy Officee—Galloway’s Buildings np stairs—cornerroom 

Sept. 19—ly 

LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston, 
€ the special Boston and New England offiee for the [9 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

Tke National Era. Received by Express from W ashi 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of po! 
age single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of (¢ 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. | 

The Independent—weekly. Edited hy Kev. Leonard Be 
cou, D. D.,.and others; Key. George B. Cheever and MY 
Henry Ward Beecher. stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at 32. 
a year, free of postage; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by 
mail, $2. ; 

The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for {”* 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. t.. Bailey, Washington. Price 
delivered free of postage, 6212 cents a year; by mitil, 0” 
cents. 
May I. G. W. LIGHT, 3 Vornbil 





AYER’'S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF - 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHI TIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
Or all the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them 
“ i 
valuable,) for the cure of pulmonary complaiats, no'® 
ing has ever been foand which could compare in its effects 
with this preparation, Others cure sometimes; but a¢ 2 
times, and in all diseases of the lungs and throat where 
medicine can give relief, this will doit [tis pleasant to 
take, and perfectly safe in accordance with the directions. 
We do not advertise for the information of those who havé 
tried it, but thuse who have not. Families that have knows 
its value will not be without it, and by its timely use they 
are secure from the dangtrous consequences of coughs and 
colds, which, neglected, ripen into fatal consumption. 
The Diploma of the Massachusetts Inatitate was awarded 
to this preparation by the Board of Judges, in September, 
1847; alac, the Medals of the three great Institutes of Art 
in this country; also, tbe Diploma of the Mhio Inatitute * 
Cincinnati, has been given to the CHERRY PE T 
RAL, by their Government, in consideration o! its extra 
or inary excellence and usefalness in curing affectivns ” 
the lungs and throat. : 
Read the following opinion, founded on the long expe" 
ence of the eminent physician of the port and city of . 
St. Joun’s, May 8, 185). 
Five years’ trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL . 
my practice has proven, what | f resaw from its compose 
tion must be true, that it eradicates and cares the oolds al 
conghs to which we in this section are peculiarly liable. ' 
I think its equal has not yet been discovered, D ae 
know how a better remedy can be made for the distemp 
f the throat and langs 4 ' 
J J. BURTON, M. D., F. RB. 5 
Dr. J. C. Aygr. 


See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only 
the following cases, but a thousand more: 
SupBuRyY, January a 
In the month of Jnly last I was attacked by & eo ool 
arrhosa in the mines of Califorvia, | returned to phe 
cisco, in hope of receiving benefit from a change pe on 
and diet. My diarrhoea ceased, but was followed tenet 
vere cough and much soreness. | finally started for —“ 
but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough con” 
ued to grow worse, and when | arrived in 
at once marked by my acquaintances as & Ure 
sumption. I must, confess that | saw no anfficieD 





24, 18! 
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menced taking your truly invaluable medicine, Yon wou lk 
expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. anh state 
not receive these lines, did | not regard it my y= As pate 
to the afflicted, throngh you, that my he«ltb, a. the use 
of eight months, is fully restored. I attribute it to 


AM W. SMITH: 


° q 
Wasuineton Pa, April 12, 184 


- from 8 P 
Dean Sin: Feeling that | have been spared af 
uneee grave throogh your instrumentality, by > - “ 
dence of God, | will take the liberty to expres# 0 § y 
4 jen b 
ror and the alarming symptoms of consumptier , “ 
rednced me tvo low to leave me anything like nero RAL 
my physician brought me & bottle of your PE ‘na fet 
It seemed to afford immediate satiny, ont now 
? time has restored me to 80 ; ait 
writ will do for others what it has for me, you are cer’ 
ly une of the benefactors of mentee 
’y wishing you every 
Sincere’ y w gy ON ; 


li 
Yourstruly, WiLLI 
Dr. Avgr. 


22 ere 253 p20 


fully, yours, 


no strove 


With sneb assurance, and from such men, up 














] 
MES C. AYER, Practic# 
and sold by JA i by Drosey 


Prepared 
Chemist, Lowell, 
ant Ypotbeonties everywhere. Sep 











made to order. 
N.B. Weeds put on hats at short notice, and hats bleach- 
ed and pressed. July 29. 





